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THE MAN WHO LAUGHS; 
BY THE KING’S COMMAND. 


BY VICTOR HUGO. 


IV. 
MAGISTER ELEGANTIARUM. 

JostaneE had a tedious time of it, this need scarcely be said. 

Lord David Dirry-Moir held a high position in the gay life 
of London. Nobility and gentry paid him reverence. 

Let us record one triumph of Lord David—he dared to wear 
his own hair. 

The reaction against the wig had begun. Just as in 1824, 
Eugene Deveria was the first who ventured to let his beard 
grow, in 1702 Price Devereux was the first who ventured, under 
the pretext of the frizzle of the literati, to risk in public his own 
hair. To risk his hair was almost to risk his head. The indig- 
nation was universal, although Price Devereux was Viscount 
Hereford, Peer of England. He was insulted; and indeed the 
thing was worth the penalty. At the very height of the outcry, 
Lord David appeared, all at once, also with his own hair and 
without a wig. Such things portended an end of society. 
Lord David was derided even more than Viscount Hereford. 
He stuck to it. Price Devereux had been the first, Lord David 
Dirry-Moir was the second. It is sometimes more embarrassing 
to be the second, than the first. It demands less genius, but 
more courage. The first, intoxicated with the novelty, may be 
ignorant of the danger; the second sees the abyss, and throws 
himself into it. Lord David Dirry-Moir threw himself into this 
abyss of not wearing the wig. At a later day they imitated 
him; they had, after these two revolutionists, the audacity to 


the hair; and powder came as an extenuating circum- | 


stance. 


To establish, in passing, this important historical’ point, let | 


8 say that the rightful priority in the war upon the wigs be- 
longs to a queen—OChristine of Sweden, who wore men’s ap- 
Parel, and showed herself in 1680 with her natural chestnut 


ir, powdered and bristling up without aid of hair-dresser, and | 


Cut close to the head. She had likewise ‘some sprigs of beard,” 
says Misson. 


The Pope on his part, by his bull of March, 1794, had thrown 


and priests, and in ordering the men of the church to let their 
hair grow. 

Lord David then did not wear a wig, and did wear calf-skin 
boots. 

These mighty deeds pointed him out for public admiration. 

There was not a club of which he was not the leader, not a 
boxing-match in which he was not wanted as referee. The 
referee decides every thing. 

He had drawn up the code of rules of many of the clubs of 
high life; he had laid the foundations of refined resorts, of which 
one, the Lady Guinea, still flourished in Pall Mall, in 1772. The 
Lady Guinea was a club thronged by all the younger members 
of the nobility. They gambled there. The smallest stake was 
a rouleau of fifty guineas, and there was never less than twenty 
thousand guineas on the table. At the elbow of each player 
stood a little table for the cup of tea, and the ormolu bowl 
wherein was kept the rouleaux of guineas. The players wore 
leather cuffs, such as servants wear in sharpening knives, to 
protect their laces, leather doublets to protect their. ruffs, and 
on the head, to shelter the eyes, because of the glare of the 
lamps, and to keep their locks smooth, large straw hats covered 
with flowers. They were masked, that they might not betray 
their agitation, especially at the game of quinze. All wore their 
cloaks thrown backward over their shoulders, for luck. Lord 
David was a member of the Beefsteak Club, the Surly Olub, the 
Split-Farthing Club, the Fantasticals Club, the Scratch-Penny 
Club, the Sealed Knot, a royalist Club, and to the Martinus 
Scriblerus, founded by Swift, in place of the Rota founded by 
| Milton. 
| Though a handsome man, he belonged to the Ugly Olub. 

This club was dedicated to deformity. They there incurred the 
obligation to fight, not for a pretty woman, but for an ugly 
man. The hall of the club was ornamented with portraits 
of hideous people. Thersites, Triboulet, Duns, Hudibras, Scar- 
ron; over the mantel was Asop, between two one-eyed men, 
| Cocles and Camoens; Cocles being one-eyed of the right eye, 
and Camoens of the left, each was sculptured on his blind side, 
| and the two blind profiles were set opposite each other. The 
day that the pretty Madame Visart took the small-pox, the Ugly 
| Club toasted her. This club yet flourished at the openitig of the 
| nineteenth century; it had sent a diploma of honorary member- 
| ship to Mirabeau. 
Since the restoration of Charles II., the revolutionary clubs 





| had been abolished. They had pulled down, in a little street 


slur on the wig, in taking it from the heads of his bishops | adjoining Moorfields, the tavern wherein were held the sittings 
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of the Calf’s-Head Club, so called because on the 80th of Janu- 


| ary, 1648, the day when the blood of Charles I. flowed upon 
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the scaffold, they had drunk from a calf’s skull a bumper of red 
wine to the heaith of Cromwell. 

To the republican had succeeded the monarchical clubs. 
They amused themselves decently therein. 

There was the She-Romps Club. They caught in the street 
a woman, a passer-by, of the middle class, as young and as good- 
looking as they could get; they pushed her by force into the 
club, and there made her walk on her hands, her feet in the air, 
her face hidden by her drooping petticoats. If she took it in 
dudgeon, they lashed a little with the riding-whip that part 
which was not concealed. "Twas her fault. The squires of this 
order of horse-breaking called themselves “ The Friskers.” 

There was the Sheet-Lightning Club, metaphorically the 
Merry-Dancers. Negroes and whites danced here the picantes 
and the timtirimbas of Peru, notably the Mozamala, the doxy’s 
dance which has its crowning feature in the dancing-girl’s sit- 
ting down on a heap of meal, upon which, on rising, she leaves 
the imprint of the Callipyge. We may apply to this spectacle 
the verse of Lucretius— 

Tune Venus in sylvis jungebat corpora amantium. 

There was the Hell-Fire Club, where they played at being 
impious. It was a tournament of sacrilege. Hell was here set 
up at auction to the most blasphemous. 

There was the Butting Club, so called because they gave 
butts to people. They picked out some porter, with an im- 
mense brisket and an idiotic look. They offered him, and if 
necessary they forced him to take, a pot of porter for allowing 
them to give him four butts in the breast, and thereupon they 
laid their wagers. Once, a man, a heavy brute of a Welshman, 
named Gogangerdc, died at the third butt. This looked serious. 
There was an inquest, and the jury brought in the verdict— 
“ died of expansion of the heart, caused by excessive drinking.” 
Gogangerdd had indeed drunk a pot of porter. 

There was the Fur Club. Fun is, like cant, like humor, an 
exceptional, untianslaable word. Fun is to farce what allspice 
is to salt. To enter a dwelling, smash the costly mirrors, slash 
the family portraits, poison the dog, put the cat in the: aviary, 
this was called “ cutting out a piece of fun.” To spread a false 
report of bad news which should put people needlessly in 
mourning, this was fun. It was fun that had cut a square hole 
in the Holbein at Hampton Court. Fun would have been 
proud, if it had broken off the arms of the Venus of Milo. 
Under James II. a young lord, a millionnaire, who had set fire 
at night to a straw-thatched cottage, filled London with laughter 
and was proclaimed King of Kun. The poor devils of the straw- 
thatched cottage escaped ir their night-dresses. The members 
of the Fun Club, all of t’ «ighest aristocracy, wandered about 
London at an hour when tie citizens were asleep, took the shut- 
ters off their hinges, cut the pipes of the hydrants, caused the 
cisterns to cave in, took down the signs, laid waste the flower- 
beds, extinguished the street lamps, sawed asunder the main 
props of houses, broke the squares of glass in the windows— 
especially in the quarters of the poor. It was the rich who 
thus treated the wretched. That was why no complaint was 
possible. Besides, there was something comic in it. These 
manners have not yet wholly disappeared. In different parts 
of England and of the English possessions, at Guernsey for exam- 
ple, from time to time they lay waste Your house a little at night, 
break down your fence, wrench off your door-knocker, etc. If 
the offenders were poor, they would be sent tojail; but they are 
estimable young gentlemen. 

. The most distinguished of the clubs was presided over by an 
emperor, who carried a crescent on his forehead, and was called 
“the Great Mohock.” The Mohock surpassed the Fun. To do 
harm for harm’s sake, such was the programme. The Mohock 
Olub had this noble aim: to be mischievous. For fulfilling this 
duty, all means were good. On becoming a Mohock, you were 
bound by oath to do mischief. To do mischief at all hazards— 
no matter when, no matter what, no matter how—was the 
obligation. Every member of the Mohock Club was expected 





to have his special talent. One was a “dancing-master,” that 
is to say, he made clodpolls frisk about, by pricking their calves 
with his sword. Others were skilled in “sweating,” that is to 
say, the getting up a circle of six or eight gentlemen, rapier in 
hand, around some low scamp; being surrounded on all sides, it 
was impossible that the seamp should not turn his back upon 
some one of the party; the gentleman, upon whom he turned 
it, chastised him for it by a pointed thrust that made him wheel 
about; a fresh thrust in the back intimated to the fellow that he 
had some sprig of nobility behind him; and thus, one after an- 
other, each pricking in his turn. When the man, girt in by this 
circle of swords, and all bloody, had sufficiently pirouetted and 
danced, they had him cudgelled by their lackeys, just to change 
the course of his ideas. Others “stirred up the lion,” that is 
to say, laughingly arrested a passer-by, crushed his nose for 
him with the blow of a fist, and plunged their two thumbs into 
his two eyes. If the two eyes were put out, they paid him for 
the loss. 

Such, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, were the 
pastimes of the opulent idlers of London. The idlers of Paris 
had others. Monsieur de Charolais fired off his gun at a citi- 
zen on the threshold of his own door. In every age, youth 
has amused itself. 

Lord David Dirry-Moir carried into these divers institutions 
of pleasure his sumptuous and liberal turn of mind. Like any 
other of his set, he would gayly burn down a thatched wooden 
hut, and singe a little those who were within it; but then he 
rebuilt their cottage for them in stone. It happened once, at 
the She-Romps Club, that he made a couple of women dance 
upon their hands. One was a girl; he gave heradowry. The 
other was married; he had her husband made a chaplain. 

Cock-fights were indebted to him for a commendable perfee- 
tion. It was a marvel to see Lord David dressing a cock for 
the pit. Oocks seize hold of feathers, as men do of hair. Thus 
Lord David made his bird as bald as possible. With scissors he 
cut off all the feathers of the tail, and from head to shoulder 
all the feathers of the neck.—So much the less for the enemy’s 
beak, said he. Then he stretched out his cock’s wings, and 
trimmed to a point each separate feather, one after the other, 
thus garnishing his wings with pikes.—That’s for the enemy’s 
eyes, said he. In the next place, he scraped the claws with a 
penknife, sharpened the nails, set into the main spur a steel 
blade, sharp-pointed and cutting, spat over his head, spat over 
his neck, anointed him with saliva, as they used to rub the 
athletes with oil, and let him go, terribly got up, with the 
exclamation :—That’s how a cock is made into an eagle, and 
how a barn-yard fowl becomes a creature of the mountain! 

Lord David attended boxing-matches, and was, in fact, their 
living ordinance. On great occasions, he it was who looked to 
the planting of the stakes and the stretching of the cords, and 
who determined how many yards there should be in the square 
bit of fighting-ground. When he acted as second, he followed 
his man foot to foot, a bottle in one hand and a sponge in the 
other; called to him, “Strike fair!” suggested feints to him; 
advised him when fighting; wiped him when bleeding; picked 
him up when knocked down; took him on his knees; put the 
neck of the bottle between his teeth; and, from his own mouth, 
filled with water, blew a fine rain into his eyes and ears, which 
tends to reanimate the dying. When he was umpire, he looked 
well to the fairness of the blows; forbade any one, be he who 
he might, except the seconds, assisting the combatants; de- 
clared the champion beaten who did not place himself right 
opposite his adversary; watched that the interval between the 
rounds did not exceed half a minute; hindered stumbling from 
unevenness of the ground; decided against him who butted 
with his head; prevented a man, who had fallen down, being 
struck. All this science did not make a pedant of him, and in 
no degree diminished his hold upon the people around. 

It was not when he was the referee in a fight, that the sun- 
burnt, pimpled, and shaggy backers of this side or that would 
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venture—for the purpose of helping their failing man, or of 
upsetting the chances of a bet—to climb over the palisade, to 
enter within the enclosure, to break down the cords, to pull 
up the stakes, or to interfere violently with the fight. Lord 
David belonged to the small number of umpires, whom they 
did not dare to pommel. 

Nobody trained as he did. The pugilist, whose trainer he 
consented to be, was sure to win. Lord David picked out a 
Hercules, massive as a rock, tall as a tower, and made of him his 
own child. The problem was to convert this human rock, from 
the defensive, into the offensive condition. Therein he excelled. 
Once the Cyclops adopted, he never let him go. He became a 
wet-nurse. He measured his wine; he weighed his meat; he 
counted his hours of sleep. It was he who invented that ad- 
mirable régime for a boxer, which has been revived by Moreley: 
in the morning, a raw egg and a glass of sherry; at noon, a leg 
of mutton underdone, with tea; at four o’clock, toasted bread 
and tea; in the evening pale ale and toasted bread. After 
which he undressed the man, shampooed him, and put him 
to bed. In the street, he did not lose sight of his man, keeping 
all dangers out of his way, runaway horses, carriage-wheels, 
drunken soldiers, pretty girls. He had an eye upon his virtue. 
This maternal solicitude brought out continually some new 
gain in the pupil’s education. He taught him the blow with 
the fist that smashes the teeth, and the blow with the thumb 
that knocks out an eye. Nothing could be more touching. 

He prepared himself, in this fashion, for the political life, 
to which he must be summoned at a later period. It is no 
slight affair to become an accomplished gentleman. 

Lord David, Dirry-Moir had a passionate fondness for out-of- 
door exhibitions, mountebanks on show, the circus with its rare 
beasts, the acrobats’ stage, scaramouch, jesters, farces in the 
open air, and all the wonders of fairs. The real lord is he who 
has a smack of the people’s man; and this is why Lord David 
frequented the taverns and the obscure court-yards of London 
and the Cinque Ports. So as to be able, without compromising 
his rank in the White Squadron, to collar a top-man or a caulk- 
er, he put on a sailor’s jacket when he went into these low 
haunts. For these transformations it was convenient for him 
that he did not wear a peruke, for, even under Louis XTV., the 
people stuck to their hair as the lion to his mane. In this style, 
he was free. The common people, whom Lord David encoun- 
tered in these gatherings and with whom he associated, held 
him in high esteem, and did not know that he was a lord. 
They called him Tom Jim-Jack. Under this uame he was popu- 
lar, and a great personage in this low debauchery. His descent 
to their standard was masterly. On occasion, he used his fists. 
This side of his refined life was known to, and greatly appre- 
ciated by, Lady Josiane. 


We 
QUEEN ANNE. 
I. 

Axove this couple, there was Anne, the Queen of England. 

Hand in glove with any one was Queen Anne. She was 
gay, kindly, almost august. No one of her good qualities 
reached up to Victoria; none of her imperfections descended 
to depravity. Her embonpoint was puffy; her humor was 
easy; her kindness was ill-timed. She was tenacious and yield- 
ing. As a wife, she was unfaithful and faithful, having favorites 
to whom she gave up her heart, and a consort for whom she 
reserved her couch. As a Christian, she was a heretic and a 
bigot. She had one beauty, the full neck of a Niobe. The rest 
of her person was nothing to boast of. She was awkwardly 
coquettish, and honestly. Her skin was white and fine; she 
showed much of it. From her came the fashion of a collar of 
large pearls fitted close to the neck. She had a narrow fore- 
head, sensual lips, fleshy cheeks, a protruding eye, short sight. 
Her short-sightedness extended to her wits. Apart from an 
Sccasional outburst of joviality almost as oppressive as her 


anger, she lived in a sort of taciturn grumbling, and of silence 
in the dumps. Words escaped her, the meaning of which was 
only to be guessed. She was a compound of good woman and 
mischievous devil. She liked surprises, which is thoroughly 
womanish. Anne was a specimen, hardly rough-hewn, of the 
universal Eve. To this rough draught had fallen the chance of 
athrone. Shedrank. Her husband was a Dane, thorongh-bred. 

Tory, she governed by the Whigs, femininely, insanely. 
She had fits of rage. She would break things. No person 
more maladroit in handling affairs of state. She let events 
slip through her fingers. All her policy was cracked. She ex- 
celled in bringing about great catastrophes from little causes, 
When moved by a freak of authority, she used the term “ hit- 
ting with the poker.” 

She uttered, with an air of profound revery, such phrases as 
this: “‘ No peer can be covered before the king, except Courey, 
Baron Kinsale, peer of Ireland.” She said: “It would be un- 
just not to have my husband Lord Admiral, as my father was.” 
And she made George of Denmark High-Admiral of England, 
and “of all her Majesty’s Plantations.” She was in a per- 
petual perspiration of peevishness. She did not express her 
thoughts; she exuded them. In this goose there was something 
of the sphinx. She had no aversion to fun, to the farce that 
is biting and offensive. If she could have made Apollo hump- 
backed, it would have been her delight. But she would have 
left him a god. Her ideal of benignity was, not to drive any 
one to desperation, while wearying all the world. She had 
many a crabbed word, and for little more would have sworn, 
like Elizabeth. From time to time she took from the man’s 
pocket attached to her petticoat a small round box in repoussé 
silver, on the lid of which was her portrait th profile between 
the two letters Q. A. (Queen Anne); opened it, and with the 
tip of her finger extracted from it a small quentity of pomatum, 
with which she reddened her lips. Then, having prepared her 
mouth, she laughed. She was excessively fnd’of the flat gin- 
ger-bread nuts from Zealand. She was proud'®f being fat. 

More a Puritan than any thing else, she would none the less 
willingly have addicted herself to plays. She had a fancy for 
an Academy of Music, copied from that of France. In 1700, a 
Frenchman named Forteroche desired to construct in Paris a 
Royal Circus, at a cost of four hundred thousand livres, to which 
scheme D’Argenson was opposed. This Forteroche passed over 
into England, and proposed to Queen Anne, who was for a 
moment captivated by the idea, to build in London a theatre 
fitted with machinery, that should be finer than the French 
King’s, and have a fourth story uncerground. Like Louis XTV., 
she liked her carriage to go at a ga“op. Teams of horses and 
relays sometimes made the journey ti:4#n Windsor to London in 
less than an hour and a quarter. . 


’ 
Il. 


In the time of Anne, there could be no assemblage of people 
without permission from two justices of the peace. A dozen 
persons gathering together, were it to eat oysters and drink 
porter, was a felony. 

Under this reign, nevertheless comparatively a moderate 
one, the press-gang for the fleet operated with extreme vio- 
lence: gloomy proof that the Englishman is more of a subject 
than of a citizen. For centuries the King of England made use 
therein of a despotic procedure, that gave the lie to all the old 
charters of freedom, and in her exemption from which France © 
in particular triumphed and was indignant. What takes off a 
little from the triumph is, that, in unison with the press for sea- 
men in England, there was in France the press for soldiers. In 
all the large French towns, every able-bodied man, passing 
along the streets to his business, was liable to be forced by the 
crimps into a house called a four. There he was shut up pell- 
mell with others. Those, who were fit for service, were picked 
out; and the recruiters sold these passers-by to officers. 4n 





1695, there were thirty of these fours in Paris. 
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The laws concerning Ireland, emanating from Queen Anne, 
were atrocious. 

Anne was born in 1664, two years before the Fire of Lon- 
don; whereupon the astrologers (there were some still, as wit- 
ness Louis XIV., who came into the world under the auspices 
of an astrologer, and swaddled in a horoscope) had predicted 
that, being the elder sister of the deceased, she would be Queen. 
She was so, thanks to astrology, and to the Revolution of 1668. 
She felt humiliated at having only had Gilbert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for her sponsor. To be god-daughter of the Pope 
was no longer possible in England. <A simple primate is a 
mediocre god-father. Anne had to be contented with one. It 
was her own fault. Why was she a Protestant? 

Denmark had endowed her yirginity—virginitas empta, as 
say the old letters patent—with a dowry of six thousand two 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling per annum, secured on the 
bailiwick of Wardinbourg, and the island of Fehmarn. 

Anne followed, without conditions and by mere routine, the 
traditions of William. The English, under this royalty born of 
a revolution, had just so much liberty as could be secured, be- 
tween the Tower of London wherein they clapped the orator, 
and the pillory wherein they clapped the writer. Anne spoke 

Danish a little for her asides with her husband, and French a 
little for her asides with Bolingbroke. Pure gibberish the lat- 
ter; but it was, especially at court, the grand English manner 
of speaking French. There was not a don-mot, save in French. 

Anne paid great attention to moneys, particularly to the coin- 
age in copper, which is of low value and popular; she desired to 
cut a grand figure therein. Six farthings were struck under 
her reign. On the reverse of the first three, she had simply a 
throne engraved; on the reverse of the fourth, she desired to 
have a triumphal car; and on the reverse of the sixth, a goddess 
holding a sword in one hand and an olive-branch in the other, 
with the motto Bello et Pace. Daughter of James II., who was 
simple-minded and fierce, she was brutal. 

And, at the same time, she was gentle at heart. A contra- 
diction which is only one in appearance. A fit of anger meta- 
morphosed her. Heat up sugar; it will boil. 

Anne was popular. England loves female sovereigns. 
Wherefore? France excludes them. That is one reason al- 
ready. Perhaps, after all, there is no other. For English his- 
torians, Elizabeth stands for greatness, Anne for goodness. As 
you please. Be it so. But there is nothing delicate in these 
feminine reigns. The lines are heavily drawn. It is gross 
greatness and gross goodness. As for their immaculate virtue, 
whereto England clings, we have nothing to say against it. 
Elizabeth is a virgin tempered by Essex, and Anne is a spouse 
complicated with Bolingbroke. 


Ill. 


One idiotic habit that peoples have, is attributing to the 
king what they do themselves. They fight. Whose is the 
glory? The king’s. They pay. Whose the magnificence? 
The king’s. And the peoples like to be rich in this fashion. 
The king receives from the poor a crown-piece, and renders 
back to the poor a farthing. How generous he is! The 
colossal pedestal looks up to the pigmy superstructure. How 
tall the manikin is! He is on my back. A dwarf has an excel- 
lent mode of being higher than a giant; it is to perch himself 
upon the other’s shoulders. But that the giant should let him 
do it, there’s the odd part of it; and that he should admire 
the baseness of the dwarf, there’s the stupidity. Human ingen- 
uousness | 

The equestrian statue, reserved for kings alone, is an excel- 
lent type of royalty; the horse is the people. Only, the horse 
transfigures himself by degrees. At the beginning, he is an 
ass; at the end, he isalion. Then he throws his rider to the 


ground, and we have 1642 in England, and 1789 in France; and 
sometimes he devours him, in which case we have in England 
1649, and in France 1793. 





That the lion can again become a jackass, this is surprising, 
but a fact. It was thus in England. The pack-saddle of royal- 
ist idolatry was once more puton. Queen Anne, as we have re- 
marked, was popular. What did she to this end? Nothing. 
Nothing—this is all that is asked of England’s sovereign. He 
receives, for this nothing at all, thirty millions of francs a year. 
In 1705, England, that had only thirteen vessels-of-war under 
Elizabeth, and thirty-six under James I., could count a hundred 
and fifty of them. The English had three armies: five thou- 
sand men in Catalonia, ten thousand in Portugal, fifty thousand 
in Flanders, besides which they paid forty millions per annum 
to monarchical and diplomatic Europe, a sort of woman of the 
town whom the English people have always had in keeping. 
The Parliament having voted a loan of thirty-four millions in 
contingent annuities, there was crowding at the Exchequer to 
subscribe to it. England was sending a squadron to the East 
Indies, and a squadron to the coasts of Spain under Admiral 
Leake, without reckoning a reserve of four hundred sail under 
Admiral Shovel. England had just amalgamated Scotland with 
herself. It was the period between Hochstet and Ramillies, 
and one of these victories seemed to foreshadow the other, 
England, in drawing that net at Hochstet, had made prisoners 
of twenty-seven battalions and four regiments of dragoons, and 
had taken away a hundred leagues of country from France, fall- 
ing back, undone, from the Danube to the Rhine. England 
was stretching a hand to Sardinia and the Balearic Islands. 
She was bringing in triumph into her ports ten Spanish ships- 
of-the-line, and many a galleon freighted with gold. Hudson’s 
Bay and Straits were already half-surrendered by Louis XIV.; 
it was supposed that he was about to give up also Acadia, St. 
Christopher, and Newfoundland, and that it would be a bit 
of too much good luck if England still left to Cape Breton the 
King of France fishing for cod. England was about to impose 
upon him the shame of demolishing himself the fortifications 
of Dunkirk. In the mean time, she had taken Gibraltar, and 
was taking Barcelona. How many great things accomplished! 
How can one help admiring Queen Anne, who took the trouble 
to live in those days? 

From a certain point of view, Anne’s reign seems to be a 
reaction from the reign of Louis XIV. Anne, for a moment 
parallel with that monarch in the conjuncture that is called his- 
tory, bears to him a vague reflected resemblance. Like him, 
she figures in a grand reign. She has her monuments, her 
arts, her victories, her captains, her men of letters, her chest 
for pensioning celebrities, her gallery of masterpieces side by 
side with her own majesty. Her cqurt also assumes in regard 
to her the form of a procession, and has its triumphal aspects, 
its order, its march. It is a miniature copy of all the great men 
of Versailles, already none too great. The still-life deception 
is there; let God save the Queen! be added, which might then 
have been borrowed from Lulli, and the whole picture becomes 
an illusion. Not a personage is wanting. Christopher Wren 
is a very passable Mansard; Somers is the equal of Lamoignon. 
Anne has a Racine who is Dryden, a Boileau who is Pope, a 
Colbert who is Godolphin, a Louvois who is Pembroke, and & 
Turenne who is Marlborough—though you must increase the 
size of the wigs and diminish that of the foreheads. Altogether, 
it is solemn and pompous; and Windsor, at that epoch, might 
have looked like a sham Marly. Every thing, however, is 
feminine; and the Father Tellier of Anne is called Sarah Jen- 
nings. For the rest, a dawning of their irony—which, fifty 
years later, will be philosophy—outlines itself in literature, and 
the Protestant Tartufe is unmasked by Swift, just as the Catho- 
lic Tartufe had been denounced by Molitre. Notwithstanding 
also that, at this period, England quarrels with and defeats 
France, she imitates her and profits by her enlightenment; it 
is French light that shines upon the forehead of England. It 
is a pity that Anne’s reign should have lasted only a dozen 
years; otherwise the English might easily have been persuaded 
to speak of the age of Anne as we speak of the age of Louis 
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XIV. Anne comes to the front in 1702, when Louis XIV. is 
declining. It is one of the curiosities of history, that the rising 
of this pale star coincides with the setting of that star of purple, 
and that, at the instant when France had her King Sun, Eng- 
land should have had her Queen Moon. 

Another point to be noted. Louis XIV., though they were 
at war with him, was greatly admired in England. “He is the 
king that France wants,” said the English. The Englishman’s 
love for his liberty is mixed up with a certain recognition of 
another man’s servitude. This kindly feeling toward the chains 
that bind a neighbor is pushed sometimes even to enthusiasm 
on behalf of a despot close at hand. 

To sum up: Anne made her people “happy,” as has been 
said thrice over, and with a gracious persistence, on pages six 
and nine of his dedication, and page three of his preface, by the 
French translator of Beeverel. 

Iv. 

Queen Anne had a slight grudge against the Duchess Josi- 
ane, for two reasons. 

In the first place, because she found the Duchess Josiane 
pretty. 

Secondly, because she found the Duchess Josiane’s betrothed 
husband handsome. 

Two grounds for jealousy suffice for a woman; one alone is 
enough for a Queen. 

Let us add this. She bore her malice, for being her sister. 

Anne did not approve of women being pretty. She consid- 
ered it detrimental to morality. 

As for herself, she was ugly. 

Not from preference, however. 

A part of her religion grew out of this ugliness. 

Josiane, beautiful and philosophic, troubled the Queen. 

For an ugly Queen, a pretty Duchess is not an agreeable 
sister. 

There was another grievance, the improper origin of Jo- 
siane. 

Anne was the daughter of Anne Hyde, simply a lady, legiti- 
mately, but unfortunately, espoused by James II., when he was 
Duke of York. Anne having some of this inferior blood in 
her veins, felt as though she were only half royal; Josiane, 
brought into the world altogether irregularly, made more con- 
spicuous the mischance—less in itself, but real—of the Queen’s 
birth. The offspring of a misalliance saw without pleasure, 
not far from herself, the offspring of bastardy. There was 
herein a disobliging resemblance. Josiane had the right to say 
to Anne: “My mother is just as good as yours.” At court this 
was not said; but, evidently, it was thought. It was annoying 
for the royal majesty. Why this Josiane? How came she to 
think of being born? Of what use is a Josiane? Certain re- 
lationships are belittling. 

Nevertheless, Anne bore herself pleasantly toward Josiane. 

Perhaps she might have loved her, if they had not been 
sisters. 

VI. 
BARKILPHEDRO. 

Tr is useful to know what people are about, and it is wise to 
keep an eye on them to some extent. 

Josiane caused Lord David to be watched a little by a man 
of her own, in whom she had confidence, and whose name was 
Barkilphedro. 

Lord David prudently caused Josiane to be observed by a 
man of his own, of whom he was sure, and whose name was 
Barkilphedro. 

Queen Anne, for her part, secretly kept herself informed 
of the acts and movements of the Duchess Josiane, her bastard 
sister, and of Lord David, her future brother-in-law in a left- 
handed way, by a man of her own, on whom she could fully 
rely, and whose name was Barkilphedro. 

This Barkilphedro had his fingers on these keys, Josiane, 


[ Lord David, the Queen. One man between two women! 
What modulations were possible! What an amalgamation of 
souls! 

Barkilphedro had not always occupied this splendid position 
for whispering into three ears. 

He was an old servant of the Duke of York. He had aimed 
at being a man of the church, but had failed. The Duke of 
York, a Prince in England and in Rome, made up of kingly 
Popery and legal Anglicanism, had his Catholic household, and 
his Protestant household, and might have promoted Barkil- 
phedro in the one or the other hierarchy, but that he did not 
think him Catholic enough for an almoner or Protestant enough 
for a chaplain. So that Barkilphedro found himself, between 
these two religions, with his soul on the floor. 

This is not a bad position for certain souls of a reptile na- 
ture. 

There are some roads that can only be travelled, crawling 
on the belly. 

An obscure, but nutritious, domestic service was for some 
time the sole subsistence of Barkilphedro. Service is some- 
thing, but he wanted power in addition. He was about to reach 
it, possibly, when James II. fell. All had to be begun over 
again. There was nothing to be done under William III, an 
awkward fellow, who had in his style of reigning a prudery 
which he mistook for integrity. Barkilphedro, his patron 
James having been dethroned, did not, all at once, come to 
rags. A certain something, that survives fallen monarchs, 
nourishes and sustains for a while their parasites. The remain- 
der of the exhaustible sap keeps alive, for two or three days, at 
the ends of the limbs, the leaves of the uprooted tree; then 
suddenly the leaf grows yellow and dries up, and so does the 
courtier. 

Thanks to that embalming called legitimacy, the prince him- 
self, though fallen and cast quite away, holds on and maintains 
himself; it is not the same thing with the courtier, who is 
far more dead than the king. The king down there is amummy; 
the courtier up here isa phantom. It is an extreme emaciation, 
to be the shadow of ashade. Accordingly, Barkilphedro became 
a starveling. Then he adopted the literary profession. 

But he was driven out even of the kitchens. Sometimes he 
did not know where he should sleep. “ Who shail take me from 
this sleeping out of doors?” said he. And he struggled on. 
All that is touching in patience under adversity he exhibited. 
He had, moreover, the talent of the little insect tree-borer, that 
knows how to bore upward from below. In profiting by the 
name of James II., his memories, his constancy, his kindness 
of heart, etc., he had bored his way up to the Duchess Jo- 
siane, 

Josiane took a liking to this man of wretchedness and wit, 
two things that moved her. She presented him to Lord Dirry- 
Moir, gave him lodgings in the servants’ quarters, attached him 
to her household, was kind to him, and sometimes even spoke 
to him. Barkilphedro was no longer cold or hungry. Josiane 
thee’d and thou’d him. It was the fashion for great ladies to 
thee and thou literary men, who permitted it. The Marquise 
de Mailly received, lying in bed, Roy whom she had never seen, 
and said to him—‘“It is thou that hast written L’Année Ga- 
lante? Good-morning.” At a later period the men of letters 
returned the theeing and thouing. The day came when Fabre 
d’Eglantine said to the Duchess de Rohan: 

“ Art thou not La Chabot?” 

As for Barkilphedro, to be thee’d and thou’d was a triumph, 
He was intoxicated by it. He had aspired to this contemptu- 
ous familiarity. 

— Lady Josiane thees and thous me! said he to himself. 
And he rubbed his hands together. 

He took advantage of this theeing and thouing to gain 
ground. He became a sort of familiar in the private apart- 
ments of Josiane, never annoying her, quite unperceived; the 








duchess would almost have changed her chemise before him. 
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All this, however, was precarious. Barkilphedro had aimed at 
position. A duchess was the half-way point. The subter- 
ranean gallery that did not quite lead to the queen, as a piece 
of work, was a failure. 

One day Barkilphedro said to Josiane: 

— Would your Grace make my fortune? 

— What dost thou wish? asked Josiane. 

— Employment. 

— Employment! for thee! 

— Yes, Madam. 

— What an idea that thou shouldst ask for employment! 
Thou art good for nothing. 

— It is for that reason that I ask for it. 

Josiane laughed. 

— Of all the occupations for which thou art not fit, which 
dost thou desire ? 

— That of uncorker of the bottles of the Ocean. 

Josiane laughed the louder. 

— What is that? Thou art quizzing me. 

— No, Madam. 

— I will amuse myself with answering thee seriously, said 
the duchess. What dost thou wish to be? Say it again. 

— Uncorker of the bottles of the Ocean. 

— All is possible at court. Is there such an office as 
that? 

— Yes, Madam. 

— Teach me something new. 

— There is such an office. 

— Swear it to me upon the soul that thou hast not. 

— I swear it. 

— I don’t believe thee. 

— Thanks, Madam. 

— Then thou wouldst—? Begin over again. 

— Unseal the bottles of the sea. 

— That is an office which ought not to fatigue thee. 
like currycombing the Bronze Horse. 

— Almost. 

— Nothing to do. 
Thou art fit for that. 

— You see that I am fit for something. 

— Ah! there, thou art making fun. There is really such an 
office? 

Barkilphedro assumed an attitude of the most respectful 
gravity. 

— Madam, you have an august father, James II., King, and 
an illustrious brother-in-law George of Denmark, Duke of Cum- 
Berland. Your father has been, and your brother-in-law is, 
Lord High Admiral of England. 

— Are these the novelties that thou wast going to teach 
me? I know all this quite as well as thyself. 

— But here is something your Grace does not know. There 
are in the sea three kinds of things—those which are at the 
bottom Derelict, those which float on the water Flotsam, and 
those which the waves cast upon the land, Jetsam. 

— What else? 

— These three things, Derelict, Flotsam, and Jetsam, belong 
to the Lord High Admiral. 

— What else? 

— Your Grace understands? 

— Not a bit of it. 

— All that is in the sea, that it swallows up, that floats upon 
it, and that it throws upon the strand, all belongs to the Ad- 
miral of England. 

— All. Very well. Go on. 

— Except the sturgeon, which belongs to the king. 

— I should have thought, said Josiane, that all this belonged 
to Neptune. 

— Neptune is an idiot. He has lost it all. 
land take the whole of it. 

— Finish thy recital. 


Go on. 


It is 


It is indeed a place that suits thee. 


He has let Eng- 





— Prizes of the sea is the name given to these things picked 
up. 

— Be it so. 

— The store is inexhaustible. There is always something 
floating about, something cast ashore. . This is the contribution 
of the sea. The sea pays tribute to England. 

— I gladly consent. But conclude. 

— Your Grace understands that this habit of the Ocean has 
created a bureau. 

— Where is it? 

— At the Admiralty. 

— What bureau ? 

— The bureau of the prizes of the sea. 

— Very well. 

— The bureau is divided into three offices, Derelict, Flotsam, 
Jetsam ; and for each office there is an office-holder. 

— And then— 

— A ship in the open sea would communicate something to 
the land—that it is sailing in such a latitude, that it has just 
encountered a marine monster, that it is in sight of a coast, that 
it is in distress, that it is going to capsize, that it is a total loss, 
et cetera; the captain takes a bottle, puts inside the scrap of 
paper on which he has written what he had to say, seals it up, 
and throws the bottle into the sea. If the bottle goes to the 
bottom, this concerns officer Derelict ; if it floats, this concerns 
officer Flotsam; if it is carried ashore by the waves, this con- 
cerns officer Jetsam. 

— And thou wouldst be officer Jetsam? 

— Exactly. 

— And this is what thou callest being uncorker of the bot- 
tles of the Ocean? 

— Because there is such an office. 

— Why dost thou desire this place more than the other 
two? 

— Because it is vacant at this moment. 

— In what consist its duties? 

— Madam, in 1598, a bottle tarred over, which had been 
found by a conger-eel fisherman, in the quicksands of the strand 
of Epidium Promontorium, was carried to Queen Elizabeth; 
and a parchment which was drawn from the bottle gave infor- 
mation to England that Holland had taken possession, without 
saying any thing about it, of an unknown country, Nova Zem- 
bla; that this occupation had occurred in June, 1596; that in 
this country the discoverers had been devoured by the bears; 
and that their manner of passing the winter had been written 
down on a paper enclosed in a musket-case, hanging up in a 
chimney of the wooden building erected, and left on the island 
by the Hollanders, who were all dead; and that this chimney 
was made of a cask with the heads knocked out, built in the 
roof. 

— I understand but little of thy rigmarole. 

— Be it so. Elizabeth understood it. One country more 
for Holland was one country less for England. That a bottle 
had imparted the information, was thought a very important 
matter. And from that day the order was issued, that whoever 
should find a sealed bottle on the sea-shore should carry it to 
the Admiral of England, under pain of the gallows. The admi- 
ral detailed an officer for opening these bottles, who communi- 
cated their contents to her Majesty, when there was occasion 
for it. 

— Do these bottles often come to the Admiralty? 

—Rarely. But this is of no moment. The office exists. 
It has assigned to it a chamber and lodging at the Admiralty. 

— And this way of doing nothing, what do they pay for it? 

— A hundred guineas a year. 

— And thou annoyest me for that? 

— It is the means of living. 

— Like a beggar. 

— In a manner becoming to people of my class. 

— A hundred guineas, it is a mere puff! 
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— What supports you for a minute supports us for a year, 
us fellows. This is the advantage of being poor. 

— Thou shalt have the place. Eight days afterward, thanks 
to the good-will of Josiane, thanks to the position of Lord David 
Dirry-Moir, Barkilphedro, saved henceforth, rescued from the 
precarious, placing his foot upon solid ground, lodged, his ex- 
penses paid, salaried with a hundred guineas a year, was in- 
stalled at the Admiralty. 


Vil. 


BARKILPHEDRO SHOWN UP. 

TueEnre is one thing that never fails—that is ingratitude. 

Barkilphedro was not wanting herein. 

Having received so many acts of kindness from Lady Josiane, 
naturally he had but one thought—that of avenging himself for 
them. : 

Let us add that Josiane was pretty, great, young, rich, 
powerful, illustrious; and that Barkilphedro was ugly, squat, 
old, poor, dependent, obscure. It was matter of urgent neces- 
sity, that he should avenge himself for that also. 

When one’s whole being is darkness, how shall one pardon 
such brilliancy of light? 

Barkiiphedro had but one thing in his favor, a big 
belly. 

A big belly is accepted as the sign of a benevolent disposi- 
tion. But the belly aggravated Barkilphedro’s hypocrisy. For 
this man was a sad reprobate. 

What was Barkilphedro’s age? Any. The age necessary 
for the matter in hand. He was old in wrinkles and gray hair, 
and young in elasticity of mind. He was alert and heavy, a 
monkeyish hippopotamus. Royalist, certainly ; republican, 
who knows? Catholic, perhaps; Protestant, beyond a doubt. 
For. the Stuarts, probably; for the house of Brunswick, unde- 
niably. To be for avails nothing, unless at the same time one 
may be against. Barkilphedro practised this wisdom. 

The office of “uncorker of the bottles of the Ocean” was 
not so absurd as Barkilphedro had seemed to make it out. 
The reclamations, which to-day we should call declamations, 
of Garcie-Ferrandez in his Ocean Chart against the spoliation 
of stranded vessels, called the Right of Wreck, and against the 
pillage of waifs by the people of the coast, had made a sensa- 
tion in England, and had brought about this improvement for 
the shipwrecked—that their goods, chattels, and effects, instead 
of being stolen by the country-folk, were confiscated by the 
Lord Admiral. 

All the rubbish cast up by the sea on the English coast, 
merchandise, hulls of ships, bales, boxes, etc., belonged to the 
Lord Admiral ; but, and herein came to light the importance of 
the position sought by Barkilphedro, the floating bottles contain- 
ing messages or other information attracted the particular atten- 
tion of the Admiralty. Shipwrecks constituted one of the grave 
concerns of England. Navigation being its life, shipwreck was 
its peculiar care. The English waters were in a constant state 
of disquietude. The little glass bottle thrown to the waves 
from a foundering vessel bore a supreme token, precious in 
every point of view. Token of the ship, token of the crew, 
token of the spot, the hour and the manner of the shipwreck, 
token of the winds that had buffeted the vessel, token of the 
currents that had borne the floating flask ashore. The office 
that Barkilphedro filled has been abolished more than a cen- 
tury; but it was really a useful one. The last incumbent was 
William Hussey, of Dodington in Lincolnshire. The man who 
held this office was a sort of reporter of the affairs of the sea. 
All the close and sealed-up vases, bottles, flasks, jars, thrown 
upon the English shore by the tide, were sent to him; he alone 
had the right to open them; he was the first to learn the secret 
they contained ; he classified and labelled them in his registry ; 
the phrase to lodge a paper at the registry, yet in use in the 
Ohannel Islands, has this derivation. Indeed, a precaution had 
been taken in the matter. No receptable could be unsealed and 








uncorked, except in presence of two sworn officials of the Admi- 
ralty bound to secrecy, who signed, jointly with the incumbent 
of the Jetsam office, the record of the opening. But these 
sworn Officials being held to secrecy, it resulted that Barkilphe- 
dro had a certain discretionary latitude; it depended upon him, 
up to a certain point, whether a fact should be suppressed or 
brought to light. 

The fragile waifs were far from being, as Barkilphedro had 
told Josiane, unfrequent and inconsiderable. Now they reached 
the land in good time, and again after some years. This de- 
pended on the winds and currents. This custom of throwing 
bottles to the waves, like that of votive pictures, has gone @ 
little into disuse; but, in these religious days, all who wore 
about to die freely transmitted in this manner their latest 
thought to God and man; and sometimes these missives of the _ 
deep abounded at the Admiralty. A parchment kept at the 
chateau of Audlyene (old spelling), and annotated by the Earl 
of Suffolk, High Treasurer of England under James L., states 
that, in the year 1615 alone, fifty-two tarred gourds, bladders, 
and the like, making mention of ships in disaster, had been 
reported and entered upon the register of the Lord Ad- 
miral. 

Service at court is like a drop of oil that continually goes 
on spreading itself. Thus it is that the porter gets to be @ 
chancellor, and the ostler gets to be Lord High Constable. 
The special officer, who filled the place sought for and ob- 
tained by Barkilphedro, had been habitually a confidential per- 
son. Elizabeth had so wished it. At court, confidence means 
intrigue, and intrigue means promotion. This functionary had 
ended in being a person of some consequence. He was a clerk, 
and took rank immediately after the two grooms of the Almo- 
ner. He had admission to the palace, although we should add 
that it was called the “humble entry,” Awmilis introttus, and 
even to the bedchamber. For the usage had been that he 
should inform the royal person, when the thing was worth the 
trouble, of these picked-up objects, often very curious things, 
wills of dying people, farewells waved to one’s native land, reve- 
lations of barratry and offences against maritime law, legacies 
to the Crown, etc.; so that he kept up a communication be- 
tween his registry and the Court, and rendered, from time to 
time, an account to his Majesty of this unsealing of unlucky 
bottles. It was the dark bureau of the Ocean. 

Elizabeth, who spoke Latin with facility, asked Tamfeld, of 
Coley in Berkshire, the Jetsam officer of his time, when he had 
brought to her one of these old papers cast up by the sea— 
Quid mihi seribit Neptunus? What does Neptune write to 
me? 

The boring had at last been finished. The little tree-borer 
had succeeded. Barkilphedro approached the person of the 
Queen. 

It was all he desired. 

To make his fortune? 

Not at all. 

To pull down that of others. 4 

Happiness far greater. 

There is enjoyment in mischief. 

It is not given to everybody to have a vague but implacable — 
desire for mischief, and never to lose sight of it. Barkilphedro 
had this tenacity. 

The idea held him with the grip of the bull-dog’s mouth. 

It gave him a sombre satisfaction at heart to feel himself 
relentless: Let him but have a victim in his fangs, or the cer- 
tainty of doing evil in his heart, and he wanted nothing 
more. 

He shivered contentedly, in the hope that other people were — 
cold. 

There is opulence in being wicked. Such a man, though we 
may think him poor, and he is so, indeed, has all his wealth 
in malignity, and likes it so. All is in the contentment one 
possesses. To doa bad turn—it is the same thing with doing 
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a good turn—is more than money. Hard on the sufferer, 
happy for the doer. COatesby, the accomplice of Guy Fawkes 
in the papist Gunpowder Plot, said: ‘“ Let me only see Parlia- 
ment blow up, with its four feet in the air. I would not ex- 
change that for a million sterling.” 

What was this Barkilphedro? 
that was terrible. An envious man. 

Envy is always found at court. 

Court abounds in sauce-boxes, in people out of work, in 
rich idlers famishing for gossip, in searchers for needles in hay- 
stacks, in dealers in wretchedness, in biters bit, in sprightly 
fools who have the talk of an envious man in request. 

What a refreshing thing is the evil that one says of others! 

Envy is good material for making a spy. 

There is a subtle analogy between this natural passion, envy, 
and this social function of playing the spy. The spy conducts 
the sport on behalf of others, like the dog; the envious man 
hunts on his own account, like the cat. 

A ferocious myself is the substance of the envious man. 

For his other qualities, Barkilphedro was prudent, secretive, 
adhesive. He held on to every thing, and busied himself with 
his hatred. An inordinate baseness implies an inordinate van- 
ity. He was liked by those whom he amused, and hated by 
others; but he was conscious of being disdained by such as 
hated him, and scorned by such as liked him. He was under 


All that was little and all 


perfect self-control. All his antagonisms bubbled up noiselessly 
in his vengeful submission. He was indignant—as if scoundrels 


had that right! He was silently a prey to the faries. To swal- 
low every thing was his talent. He had secret internal rages, 
frenzies of concealed passion, of dark and smothered flames, 
which no one perceived ; his was a fiery soul that consumed its 
own smoke. The surface smiled. He was obliging, earnest, 
facile, good-tempered, complaisant. No matter to whom, no 
matter where, he bowed. He swayed to the ground at a puff 
of wind. What a source of fortune it is to have a reed for the 
spinal column ! 

These secretive and venomous creatures are not so rare as 
one might suppose. We live with them gliditig about all around 
us. Why these hurtful beings? Baffling question! The 
dreamer is constantly propounding it to himself, and the think- 
er has never answered it. Hence the sad look of the philoso- 
pher, forever fixed on that mountain of shadows which is his 
destiny, and from the top of which the colossal spectre of 
evil lets fall handfuls of serpents upon the earth. 

Barkilphedro had an obese body and a lean visage. His 
trunk was heavy, and his face bony. He had short, furrowed 
finger-nails, knotty fingers, flat thumbs, coarse hair, a consider- 
able space from one temple to the other, and the forehead of a 
murderer, wide and low. His half-opened eye concealed the in- 
significance of his look, under bushy eyebrows. His nose, long, 
pointed, crooked, and flabby, extended nearly to his mouth. 
Barkilphedro, suitably dressed as a Roman emperor, would have 
slightly resembled Domitian. His rusty yellow countenance 
looked as if modelled of a viscous paste; his immobile cheeks 
resembled putty; he had all manner of ugly, furrowed wrin- 
kles; his jaw was massive, his chin heavy, his ear vulgar. In 
repose, seen in profile, the upper lip was raised at an angle, so 
as to disclose two teeth. These teeth seemed to look at you. 
The teeth looked, even as the eye bit. 

Patience, temperance, faith, reserve, moderation, suavity, 
diffidence, sweetness, polish, sobriety, chastity, finished and 
rounded off Barkilphedro. He calumniated these virtues in 

ing them. 

Barkilphedro very soon got a footing at court. 


Vill. 
INFERI. 
Ar court, you may gain a footing in two ways. In the 
clouds, you are august ; in the wind, you have power. 





In the former case, you hail from Olympus; in the second, 
from the wardrobe. 

He who is of Olympus has only the thunderbolt ; he who is 
of the wardrobe has the police. 

The wardrobe contains all the instruments of authority, 
and sometimes—for it is traitorous—of vengeance. Nero 
happened to die in one. It, then, bears a less decent 
name. 

As a general thing, it is not so tragic. It is there that Albé- 
roni admires Vendéme. The wardrobe becomes readily a place 
of audience for loyal personages. It serves the purpose of the 
throne. Louis XIV. receives therein the Duchess of Burgun- 
dy; Philip V. therein is cheek by jowl with the queen. The 
priest penetrates there. The wardrobe is sometimes a branch 
establishment of the confessional. 

This is why there are fortunes in low conditions at court. 
Nor are these the smallest. 

If you would be great, under Louis XI., be Pierre de Rohan, 
Marshal of France; if you would have influence, be Oliver le 
Daim, barber. If, under Marie de Médicis, you would be glo- 
rious, be Sillery, chancellor; if you would be of importance, be 
La Hannou, chambermaid. If you would be illustrious under 
Louis XV., be Choiseul, minister; if you would be redoubtable, 
be Lebel, valet. Given Louis XIV., Bontemps who made his 
bed for him was more powerful than Louvois who made him 
his armies, and Turenne who made him his victories. Take 
away Father Joseph from Richelieu, and behold Richelieu 
almost empty. He has mystery on his side at least. His 
scarlet eminence is superb; his gray eminence is terrible. 
To be a worm—what force! All the Narvaez, blended with 
all the O’Donnells, do less work than one Sister Patro- 
cinio. 

For instance, the condition of this power is littleness. If 
you would remain strong, remain insignificant. Be nothing at 
all. The serpent, coiled up in repose, typifies at once the in- 
finite and zero. 

One of these reptile fortunes had fallen to the lot of Barkil- 
phedro. 

He had trailed himself just where he wished. 

Flat creatures enter everywhere. Louis XIV. had bugs in 
his bed, and Jesuits in his political machine. 

Of incompatibility, not a bit. 

In this world every thing is pendulum. To gravitate is to 
oscillate. One pole must have the other. Francis I. must 
have Triboulet; Louis XV. must have Lebel. There exists a 
deep-rooted affinity between this extreme of height and this 
extreme of abasement. 

It is the abasement that directs. Nothing is easier of com- 
prehension. He who is below pulls the strings. 

No position more convenient. 

You are the eye, and you have the ear. 

You are the eye of the government. 

You have the ear of the king. 

To have the king’s ear, is to draw and undraw, at your 
own fancy, the bolt of the royal conscience, and to cram into 
this conscience just what you please. The king’s mind is your 
cupboard. If you are a rag-gatherer, it is the basket at your 
back. The ear of kings does not belong to kings, which is the 
reason why, in short, these poor devils are but slightly respon- 


sible. He, who is not master of his thought, is not master of 
his action. A king—he obeys. 
What ? 


Some wicked soul or other, that from outside buzzes in his 
ear. Rueful fly of perdition! 

This buzzing exercisessway. A reign is a dictation. 

The loud voice is the sovereign ; the low voice is the sov- 
ereignty. 

Those are the true historians, who, in a reign, can distin- 
guish this low voice, and hear what 1t breathes into the loud 
voice. 
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THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
4 NOVEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 





CHAPTER VI.—IMPOSITIONS AND EXACTIONS. 


LEXANDER was the very ambassador to send toa damsel in 
distress. He had spirits enough to cheer a bevy of ladies in 
tribulation. Though he had studied hard, there was no sign of the 
desk or a trait of bookishness about him; you might have fancied 
he was bred in a deer-forest, or brought up for a dragoon. He was 
too free from foppery to suggest the idea of a lady’s man, but in 
competition for lady’s favor he would have been a formidable antago- 
nist to nine-tenths of the finest gentlemen in May Fair. 

It need hardly be said that Miss Evelyn had interested, if not 
fascinated him, too, as well as Woodville; indeed much more, for 
Woodville was chiefly touched by her distress and filial affection, 
but Alexander was attracted also by the stronger traits of her char- 
acter. Then, as he had none of his friend’s oddities or weaknesses, 
her piercing eye had no terrors for him; he could meet undaunted the 
penetrating glances before which the sensitive Woodville quailed. She 
might look through and through him, if she thought it worth the trouble. 

He certainly decided right when he decided to take the bull by the 
horns, and it had the advantage of making him doubly agreeable in 
the lady’s eyes, for it saved her from the difficulty she really felt, 
daring as she was, about placing that big bundle of papers in his 
hands. It was lying on Mr. Evelyn’s table, nicely tied up, when 
Alexander entered, and the red tape caught his eye immediately. 

The first thing he did was to repeat the encouraging message 
which Woodville had given him, and Alexander’s voice was as cheery 
as his countenance; his voice and smile together were like a merry 
marriage-bell on a bright May morning. In a moment he made Miss 
Evelyn feel that she had no reason to be so dejected as she visibly was. 

“T have really been very uneasy,” she said, “and I cannot tell you 
how deeply indebted I feel to your friend.” 

“He is very happy,” said Alexander, with a little exaggeration, 
“to be able to be of any use to your father by remaining here; 
and not to be behind him, I hope, Miss Evelyn, you will believe that 
it will make me equally happy to be of any service in my power to 
him at Turin or elsewhere. I hope you will be perfectly frank 
with me.” 

Whether stars can sing or not, eyes can dance; at least, Miss 
Evelyn’s certainly did at this cordial speech. At the same time she 
blushed slightly, hesitated a little, looked thoughtful, and smiled again 
brighter than ever before she answered. 

“T will be frank with you, Mr. Alexander—so frank as even to 
confess, what, perhaps, I ought to be ashamed to confess, that I had 
intended to tax your kindness before you proffered it; but I do hope 
you will impute it all to my anxiety about my father, I am sure you 
will. I dare say you have observed how little fit he is for business, 
even when he is in health ; his tastes don’t lie in that way at all; busi- 
ness crushes him, and when there are papers to be read, and studied, 
and digested, they make him positively ill.” 

“TJ am not at all surprised at it,” said Alexander; “a man with 
your father’s tastes would digest the Bodleian library easier than those 
few documents which I see lying on the table.” 

“Those few documents!” cried Miss Evelyn, her eyes dancing 
again. “Oh, but I am so glad to hear you call them so, for they 
are the very papers I refer to; I was so afraid they would frighten you 
—they are not so few, I assure you, but, at all events, they are a moun- 
tain to my poor father.” 

“ Can you give me a general idea of the nature of the mountain?” 
said Alexander. 

“ Well, indeed, I think I can; at least I will try.” 

Then she told him a short story of a matter which had long been 
in dispute between one of the Vaudois pastors and the Piedmontese 
Government about a site for a school; it had long been the subject 
of litigation, but, though the law was found to be in favor of the 
pastor, there were still difficulties with the Government. The Eng- 
lish minister at Turin was as friendly as possible, but indeed she fan- 
cied he was not much more given to papers than her father; at least 
year after year had passed, and interview after interview, papers and 
letters always multiplying, and nothing was done. This year a fresh 


interview with the envoy, about the result of which he was sanguine; 
but he no sooner resumed the study of the papers, to refresh his 
memory and put them in order, than he caught that provoking cold, 
and the case was in imminent danger of lying over for another twelve- 
month. 

“But remember,” she added, “you must see Mr. Eglamour, the 
minister, himself ; it won’t do to see any of the attachés ; when once a 
thing gets into the chancery of a legation, there is an end of it.”* 

“ Or rather, perhaps, no end of it,” said Alexander, “as in an- 
other Chancery with which I am-better acquainted. Is the minister 
friendly ?” 

“ Oh, yes, perfectly ; and he is a cleverish man enough, only not 
paperish, any more than my father. He would rather read one of 
Mademoiselle Scuderi’s folio romances than a protocol or a page of a 
blue-book.” 

“ The matter ought not to be very unmanageable, as the legal obsta- 
cles have been got rid of.” 

“ Do you know, Mr. Alexander, I often think it would be clear enough 
—only for the papers.” 

“ That is highly probable,” said Alexander, laughing. 

“ When do you go?” 

“My caléche is at the door.” 

“This is parting very soon,” she said, placing the documents in 
his hands ; “but indeed we shall never forget your kindness. You 
will return here, I presume, to rejoin Mr. Woodville?” 

“T wish I could promise myself that pleasure, but I doubt if it 
will be possible. My friend has arranged to meet me at Turin.” 

“ Return if you can; if not, I must only trust that we may meet 
again. I have written a few letters for you to our friends in the Val- 
leys; one is to the pastor of Bobbio, a fine old man, and a great 
friend of ours. I do hope you will go there, and, if you do, you will 
be sure to see a charming boy in whom we are greatly interested, an 
orphan, and namesake of the famous Arnaud, whom you heard my 
father speak of. He is a noble little fellow; and, if you see him, you 
won't forget to give him my love. Thank you, Mr. Alexander—thank 
you again and again.” 

She gave him her hand cordially, not the least sentimentally, and 
cordially, not sentimentally, Alexander returned its warm pressure. 
While her hand was still in his, though it was but for an instant, she 
looked thoughtful, as if she had something still to say, and scrupled 
to say it. 

“Ts there any ‘thing, Miss Evelyn? Be frank with me to the last.” 

“T will,” she replied, resolutely; “there és something else, but 
indeed it is not much. At one of the inns which you will probably 
stop at, my stupid maid left a little book behind her—you won't 
laugh at me ?—an account-book, in green leather, labelled with the 
word Bobbio. Pray inquire for it, and send it to me by the post, if 
you find it.” 

They parted, to meet again, but not for a very long time, and under 
greatly altered circumstances. 

Alexander returned to his own apartment to say adieu to Wood- 
ville. 

“Good heavens!” cried the artist, with both arms raised, like - 
Dominie Samson uttering his familiar exclamation, when he saw in 
one of his friend’s hands the bundle of papers, while the other was 
full of letters. 

“ Tt out-herods Herod, does it not?” said Alexander, diverted be- 
yond measure at his friend’s horror. “ But I’m off; take care of the 
old gentleman, study the young lady, find out all about them, and take 
the likeness for me, if not for yourself.” 

“Deuce take me, if I do,” cried Woodville, knuckling the table 
when his friend was gone. “I hope Miss Evelyn has found out by 
this time that it was well she had not the Leone d’Oro all to herself.” 
But his friend’s composure was contagious, he got calmer pres- 
ently. Poor Woodville, when his fits of irritability were over, was 
painfully conscious of his infirmity, and greatly envied Alexander 
that happier temperament of his which takes life, like a bride, for 
better, for worse, surmounts obstacles by facing them with a light 
heart, and on which responsibilities sit as lightly as on a railway 
director. 

As he saw very little now of the lady—she spent so much of her 
time in her father’s room—the artist’s opportunities of studying her 
character were slight in proportion, and the little occurrences of the 





crop of documents had turned up, and Mr. Evelyn was to have another 


day seemed always to be throwing cross-lights upon it. One of these 
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incidents might easily have led to something unpleasant, if not an ac- 
tual rupture, if, fortunately, Hannah had not acted the part of a buffer 
and borne the brunt of the collision. 

The young lady, being very exact herself, had already been pro- 
yoked by Woodville’s medical directions, thinking them much too 
vague, but she had taken care not to let him see how his loose practice 
displeased her. The night, however, before the doctor came, Mr. 
Evelyn was to take a few drops of some sedative tincture or another 
to compose him to sleep, if sleep refused to come of itself. On this 
occasion Morpheus was obstinate and would not come, so Miss Evelyn 
sent her maid to Woodville’s room to know how many drops were to 
be taken. 

“ Pour or five, or six, according to circumstances,” replied Wood- 
ville, through the door ; for he was just stepping into bed. In a min- 
ute Hannah was back again. Her mistress begged to know how many 
drops exactly. 

“ Five, then,” cried Woodville, impatiently, as he was in the act of 
putting his candle out ; “ five, in a glass of water.” 

He had scarcely laid his head on his pillow, when there was another 
tapping, to know what sort of glass he meant. 

He now bounced out of bed, and it was only a wonder that in his ex- 
citement he did not open the door and complete his orders in his night- 
gear, but he had just calmness enough left to spare Hannah’s bashful- 
ness so severe a trial. His commotion was only apparent in the tone 
with which he answered— 

“Five drops in a wine-glass of water. I hope you understand 
‘that ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, now I do,” replied Hannah, as she ran away. 

“ Impertinent hussey!” he growled, as he groped his way back to 
bed, which, as usual, he did not effect without upsetting his table with 
the candlestick and every thing else:that was on it. But it was with 
the mistress he was enraged, and he was profane enough to call her a 
pert minx and a presumptuous chit of a girl twenty times over before 
he fell asleep. ~ 

The next morning the young lady had the good feeling to apolo- 
gize, but it was for her maid ! 

“What a cunning little thing you are!” thought Woodville; but 
he was not the less disarmed, and obliged to refrain from the rub he 
had resolved to give her. 

Perhaps something in his face told her that he had been offended, 
for she quickly added: 

“TI know you take me, Mr. Woodville, for a very dry, precise, 
matter-of-fact, methodical sort of a person ; and, indeed, perhaps I am ; 
but my father is partly to blame, for he is just the reverse, he has not 
a notion of order or regularity; so I have to do all the precision, as 
Mrs. Thrale had to do all the politeness when she travelled with Dr. 
Johnson ; and then, you must know, I was actually educated for an 
old maid, by a worthy aunt of mine, who was one herself, and nothing 
less than a piece of clock-work in petticoats. My father used to say 
that her heart was a pendulum, and he was sure, if her hands were 
measured, one would be found long and the other short, like the 
hands of a watch. It was the same excellent woman who taught me 
figures, the accomplishment you heard my father joking about the 
other night.” 

* And a very valuable one it is,” said Woodville. 

“Tt ought to be,” she replied, “ when it is the only accomplishment 
& poor girl has. But do you know, Mr. Woodville, I believe I have 
@ grain of romance in me, after all.” 

“T am sure you have,” said the artist, and he was really sincere in 
saying it. 

“ At least I have my dreams and fancies like other people, and I 
would be so glad to tell you one of them, if you will take me out on 
the water for an hour; my father is disposed to sleep, and I want a 
little fresh air.” 

“You do indeed,” said Woodville, feelingly, for he saw she was 
looking pale and worn with the confinement and anxiety. “An hour 
on the water will do you good.” 

She ran away to put on her things, but ran back in a moment, and 
aid, in her prettiest, winningest way— 

“Would it be taxing you too much to ask you to make a sketch 
for me—ever so rough a one ?” 

It was not a very heavy taxation. Woodville promised to do his 
best, and went for his sketch-book while she was putting on her 
things, and in a few minutes they were paddling on the lake. 











“You must know,” said the lady, beginning the conversation, “ I 
have a fancy of old standing, at least as old as my acquaintance with 
Orta; I might almost call it a plan. My fancy is, to build myself 
some day or another, when I get tired of the world, a cottage, or a 
chdlet, or a house of some kind or other, on this dear little lake, and 
I want you to sketch the spot for me from the water, for I have actu- 
ally made up my mind where it is to be.” 

The artist smiled, and Miss Evelyn directed the boatman to the 
proper point of view. 

“ Salvator himself could not have chosen better,” said Woodville, 
when they reached it. 

“ And the view it commands is no less fine, I assure you; that is 
the great point.” 

Woodville did a thing of this kind rapidly. The sketch was made 
in twenty minutes, and he promised to put in the details and do the 
coloring before he left Orta. 

“ And pray consider for me,” she said, “what sort of a house it 
ought to be, to suit the scenery.” 

“ Does your romance really go to the length of a cottage?” said 
Woodville. 

She laughed, and replied, “ Well, indeed, perhaps it had better be 
a villa.” 

“T thought so,” said the artist to himself, and then told her that 
he thought a villa would be the correct. thing, as they were on the 
Italian side of the Alps. 

Without his pencil he would have been badly off during the many 
solitary hours he had now on his hands. Notwithstanding his peevish 
vow, after finishing the sketch for Miss Evelyn and putting in the villa, 
he took her likeness, as his friend had requested. 

As in the case of his wayside picture, it was not so much a sketch 
of what she then was, as of what he imagined she would be in the 
lapse of time sufficient to develop the opening girl into the full-blown 
woman. He speculated on the changes which ten or a dozen years 
would probably make; he made the nose more commanding, he 
rounded, solidified, and doubled the chin, he amplified the bust, and 
the result was a fair and portly lady, stately and independent rather 
than haughty, and fit to be the centre of life and activity to a goodly 
family or a large estate. The eyes were his great embarrassment, and 
if he could with propriety have made one sentimental and the other 
caleulative he would have done it. As it was, he could only compro- 
mise between a sparkle of romance and a shrewd eye to the main 
chance. A touch here and a touch there made the poetical or the 
speculative expression alternately prevail. It was wonderful what 
changes of character Miss Evelyn’s countenance underwent according 
to the artist’s mood, often influenced by his last interview with her. 
In fact, the expression of the eyes was still unsettled when, to his in- 
expressible relief, the doctor from Milan came. 

To increase his satisfaction, he found in him an old acquaintance, 
whom he had quite forgotten, of his medical-student days. They 
agreed to dine together, and Woodville had now the opportunity he 
so much desired of learning something of Mr. Evelyn’s history. 





FOR RICHER—FOR POORER. 


HE great Rumsey wedding had been followed by unlooked- 

for consequences. Who could have supposed that, in less 

than five years, the young gentleman and the young lady, who, 
on that occasion, figured as bridegroom and as bride, would 
have been striking about in deep waters, struggling for life! 


Why, it seemed as if the newspapers would never have done , 


discussing the bridal gifts and festivities. They had a way of 
talking freely about such matters in the public prints in those 
days, but I cannot be persuaded that Jane really furnished the 
reporters with lists of the articles of her trousseau, or that 
she had an inventory taken of the presents sent to her from 
good friends, far and near. I knew it was a custom which pre- 
vailed quite extensively—somehow every thing got into the 
papers—but Miss Barnard was net a vulgar person, the love 
given her was more precious than gold and diamonds, and, I 
think, it must have pained her when they were brought forward 
so conspicuously in connection with the celebration of her mar- 


riage. 
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The day on which he married Jane Barnard was a great day 
to Philip Rumsey. She was the topmost spray of an old family 
tree which had been noted long for loftiness. That he, a poor 
artist, should have been encouraged, by any circumstances, to 
tell Jane that he loved her, would never cease to be a wonder 
te himself. But he was wishing heartily, within the five years 
spoken of, that he had never found the courage to tell it. It is 
often so with us; the good fortune which we would secure at 
the cost of life, proves, when we have it at a price somewhat 
less, more than we can manage, or make use of. 

It was because his pictures did not sell, and he had counted 
on their selling. Philip had not failed to tell Jane, at the out- 
set, that his fortune consisted in his canvas, paints, and brushes. 
She had thought, and said, that no better fortune was to be 
asked than lay in them. If such a one, and such another, re- 
ceived twenty thousand dollars for vastly inferior pictures, who 
would venture to say what he might not receive? Jane’s cour- 
age and enthusiasm were the finest tribute Rumsey had ever 
received, and, while receiving it, he thought, with infinite scorn, 
on scrubby critics, and that Public, the patron who might in- 
terfere with his fate. 

But, after a lapse of five disappointing years, the aspect of 
things had greatly changed. 

As soon as it began to look as though Philip and Jane might 
depend on him to any serious degree, Mr. Barnard, the venera- 
ble father of Miss Jane, made it evident to the pair that such 
dependence was not to be thought of. And, to convince them 
of his earnestness, he shoved them off, by considerably lessen- 
ing the allowance which hitherto he had granted them. 

His manner of doing this made it very evident that he was 
disgusted with his son-in-law. Indeed, he said, in so many 
words, that if Philip was not able to support his wife, her fa- 
ther would take her home again; but, if he did so, it would be 
with the understanding that the separation between them was 
a final one. 

It was at this crisis, as it might be called, when Jane had 
indignantly refused her father’s offer, that her husband began 
to borrow money here and there, and to rejoice in the discovery 
that his credit was good. Thus, for a time, all went smoothly 
with them, and the wife, not knowing what good fortune had 
befallen them, satisfied that money was forthcoming when 
needed, talked about her husband, and thought about him, with 
the pride one feels in the success of the nearest and dearest: 
She especially experienced sensations of triumph when she 
spoke of Mr. Rumsey to her father, and quoted the opinions en- 
tertained by good authorities of his genius and skill. The old 
gentleman had never been a patron of art, and had no reply to 
make to this talk; the only thing that he could say to the 
purpose was, that, if Rumsey could support his family by 
his profession, it would be a fortunate thing for them all 
around. 

For a year after Philip had made the discovery about his 
credit, all went well with our friends—so well that the little 
lines of worry, which had now and then appeared on Jane’s 
face, and threatened permanence, entirely disappeared. Philip 
worked with unflagging diligence in his studio, concealing his 
desperation so well, that his wife had only the diligence to dis- 

“turb her. When she expostulated, he said, “These are my best 
days. I must work while the sun shines ’—but, poor fellow, 
he was thinking that the sun would never come out of the cloud 
and strike the fog which environed him. He seemed to be 
happy in his work; but if he had dared to touch on that point 
in the hearing of any mortal, he would have made a dismal 
revelation. And yet his condition was blissful, as he perceived, 
when compared with that to which he was reduced as soon 
as his creditors began to exhibit anxiety in regard to their 
loans. One of these, suspecting the state of affairs because 

Philip avoided him, began to be very pertinacious; and Philip, 

of course, resented that. Jane had been building so confidently 
on her husband’s success and fame during this year, that she 





bravely endeavored, in her ignorance, to stay this rising trouble 
—vainly, of course—since there is but one way of ridding your- 
self of a pertinacious dun, and that is, by paying him what you 
owe. 

Dismayed by her lack of success, fighting in the dark as she 
was, the wife’s attitude toward her husband was one of en- 
treaty. “For Heaven’s sake, Philip, don’t fail! ” she seemed to 
say. 
The appeal, based on loyal confidence, had its effect on him, 
Not a pleasing effect. Philip was so disgusted at his inability 
to control Fortune and command her favors, that the next friend 
who asked for the payment of what he owed excited all the 
ferocity that was in him, and, mild man though he was, he had 
enough of “forest ranger” in him to make his creditor indig- 
nant when he made it manifest. Thus he lost a friend, and thé . 
loss embittered him. 

And so matters went on; it seemed inevitable that they 
should go from bad to worse, till there was perfect chaos and 
ruin. 

Philip had, of course, real ability as an artist. I say, of course, 
because he had already accomplished what is never accomplished 
without ability, he had found an enthusiastic and proud ad- 
mirer in his wife, and thoroughgoing abuse, as well as intelli- 
gent blame and praise, of critics. But the progress he was mak- 
ing answered as poorly his expectations as it answered his 
needs. He had calculated on high flights before he had tested 
his power to run well. Such skill as he had up to this time ex- 
hibited was the skill which may be acquired without the exercise 
of great patience. He despised plodding, not knowing what he 
did. One would have been slow to predict for him the joy of 
the adventurous explorer who finds the oasis in the desert, be- 
cause it seemed likely that he would keep to the forest borders, 
rather than strike out boldly across the sands for the promised 
land. Plodding is the sacrifice which genius devoutly offers to 
the great God-power—in despising it, Philip of course knew not 
what he did. Perhaps the excessive praise of well-meaning 
but not over-wise friends, when he was quite young, praise 80 
lavishly bestowed that the doing of what men call a “ great 
work” would hardly have justified it, fostered his self-conoeit 
to a degree that no amount of success would have surprised or 
even satisfied it. 

So here he was in his twenty-seventh year, harboring this 
Ishmaelitish notion that he was neither understood nor ,appre- 
ciated, and that he was in the world too soon, and going to prove 
a failure because there was no demand for really good pictures. 

He wrapped himself up in his gloom and awaited eclipse in 
silence, and it came with a rapidity on which even he had not 
calculated. Thus, a picture on which he had lavished months 
of labor was sent from the exhibition walls to an auction-room, 
and there sold for seventy-five dollars. It was enough to make 
any sane man mad. 

Mr. Green’s surprising works, dashed off in a day and sold 
at the same time, brought three times the sum. Reflect on that 
for a moment. 

Philip thought of Haydon and Tom Thumb, and he did not. 
seek the remedy of the former. But he said to his wife, who 
by some mischance had become possessed of the newspaper 
which contained an account of the sale, “I have a little self 
respect left, Jane, if I have none for the art-knowledge of this 


city. I shall send no more pictures to exhibitions, or to aue- 
tion-rooms. The dear public have seen the last of me for one 
while.” 


The dear public would have smiled to hear him. What did 
it care? It had not asked him for any thing, and if he persisted 
in giving what it did not want, why, he must not expect an ex- 
cessive display of gratitude. 

The young lady, his wife, to whom he communicated his 
resolve, tried bravely to smile, but, failing in that, said with de- 
termined spirit : 

“There must be good judges of good pictures somewhere, 
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Phil. Come! we'll search to the world’s end rather than give 
up beaten.” 

“ The journey would be a short one,” thought Philip, rue- 
fully, “unless we went on foot and begged our bread by the 
way.” He could not say this to Jane, but he brought himself 
to say a thing much more cruel, which was this: “I can’t think 
of any thing better for you, dear, than to go back to your father. 
He invited you to come. We shall be obliged to do something 
desperate—and I don’t want to do any thing by halves. 
This I confess, is the most desperate thing that I can think 
of.” 

He spoke without looking at his wife, and was thankful, 
though rather surprised, that she neither fainted nor broke out 
into crying. It bad been for some time evident to him that 

_ they must make a move, and this was the last day they would 
be able to remain in their present lodgings, since the sale of 
Hagar had brought him only chagrin. 

“We must go somewhere,” he continued in a dry, hard 
voice. ‘It costs too much to stay here, and I—” here he broke 
down—after all, he could not put the fact into words—could not 
say to Jane that he was unable to support her. 

It was now her turn to speak. 

“ You think that I had better go back to my father?” 

“T do.” 

“ You will be better off, if you are rid of me, dear?” 

He turned angrily toward her, and at that she laughed out- 
right. It was a wise thing to do; he looked so desperate, and 
she felt so at her wit’s end, that a laugh was the best thing 
possible. Tragedy was becoming too tragic. 

“I’m very glad that you don’t insist upon it,” said she in a 
moment. ‘“ You really mean, Mr. Secretary of the Treasury, 
that we are without funds necessary to go on?” 

“ Jane, don’t question me further.” 

“ Pride and poverty, I have always heard, have a tough time 
of it together.” 

* Am I not sufficiently humiliated? Pride! I haven’t enough 
to keep me from saying all this to you!” 

Philip found it comparatively easy to say this though, for 
Jane had turned away from him and was exhibiting the “ ver- 
satility ’ for which she had always been remarkable by giving 
her attention to the fine things in her bureau-drawers. She 
now looked into their depths with an intentness which indicated 
search, or indecision ; at last she took up hastily a jewel-box and 
walked rapidly to her husband. 

“ Philip,” she said, a fine color mounting to her handsome 
face, “‘we were married once—and here’s the evidence that it 
was considered quite an event. What ajam it was!” 

“ A fortunate thing for you, that! The most brilliant match 
of the season—two thousand cards out—more or less—wasn’t 
that what they said in the papers?” 

“ How can you tattle so? fortunate? 1 don’t think it was. 
Perhaps it would have been if we had really been married, and 
you hadn’t kept your own counsel in this shameful manner. 
We will be married over again now, if you please, and here’s 
a wedding gift for you, which won't get talked about in the 
papers. For richer for poorer this time, and till death us do 
part. You don’t want me to go. You would be lost if I 
went. What would become of you, Phil?” 

Then both were silent. What could a poor fellow say 
with such a wedding-gift as that mass of precious things 
which she had poured into his lap, he by stress of circum- 
stances compelled to accept them? As for Jane, she had come 
"to the end of words. But a long time after that day of her 

second marriage, as she always called it, she was saying to 
herself, over and over again, “For richer, for poorer—” and 
thinking what weighty meaning was in the words. 

These young persons now went into less conspicuous quar- 
ters than they had hitherto occupied. In a measure they 
were lost to sight. It is quite easy to die in a great city; 
nobody expostulates with you if you are resolved upon it. 








The wonder is how any one lives on when dying is so easy. 
How beautifully modest too it is, to retire in silence! 

They lived on their bridal jewels, when these had been 
transformed into bread-fruit, and each in the eyes of the other 
became more lustrous and beautiful, as if crystal and pearl 
had by some surprising process become transformed into blood, 
bone, and tissue. 

As time went on, they continued to “hold their own,” and 
to pay as they went, and of the darkness there was no return. 

Philip sent nothing to the Academy in these days. Now 
and then inquisitive persons and friendly persons asked why 
not, and received no satisfactory answer. He worked, though, 
every morning in his studio, and elaborated, and thought, and 
experimented, as though he had the mint at command, and an 
indefinite extension from old Father Time. His wife admired, 
praised, was astonished—but also she was troubled not a little, 
for he made no effort to bring these pictures before any buyer 
—he exhibited nothing. When he finished a work, he turned 
its face to the wall, and seemed to forget about it. How long 
would this go on? and how long was it likely that they would 
be able to live on pearls and diamonds? 

Jane asked herself this question, and answered it by say- 
ing to herself, “ You fool! he has hit upon some way of making 
money, that’s what he does when he is away from you. He 
merely keeps on with his painting—Heaven knows why.” 

One evening she asked him, as others had done, though 
in a very different spirit, why he did not send two or three 
of these pictures to the spring exhibition. 

The answer he gave her was rather more satisfactory than 
the others received, though it was in the old strain: 

““T will wait till people are glad to hear from me,” and she 
perceived that, though be said it with pride, he spoke now 
without bitterness. What was the secret of this patience, this 
resolve? They were walking up the avenue in the moonlight, 
when she made a bold advance and said : 

“How many pupils have you, Phil?” 

“One,” he answered. 

“ Pupil must pay well.” 

“ Yes, it would be foolish to expect better pay. 

They were both silent for a moment, and shouts as out 
of Bedlam in that moment broke on the air. Bidders and 
buyers were at their work like madmen within the doors of 
the handsome building they were passing. They went on in 
silence for a block or two, then the doubt which long had 
troubled Jane expressed itself. 

“Phil, I had rather starve than think of you in such a 
place at work for me, gathering bread-fruit.” 

“ No danger,” he answered, half laughing. I might shake 
a tree like that long enough before any thing would fall 
for us.” 

Jane made no reply. She hoped her silence would win 
his confidence, but it did not, and so she said: 

“There is only one thing I ask for, and that is to see a 
picture of yours, a perfect picture in the Academy, before I die.” 

“ Am I on the road to that?” he asked, with a gleam in 
his eyes which she did not see. 

“You know best yourself.” 

The answer expressed so well what Jane had wished to 
say, that the chief thing she desired was to be able to trust 
him perfectly —that she acknowledged afterward to herself, 
that she could not have accomplished more in an hour’s stroll 
if she had determined beforehand on their talk. 

Time went on, and it became more and more clear to her 
that the unshared secret was a blameless one. Whatever work 
he was doing, Philip’s conscience was easy about it, and so Jane 
ceased to speculate concerning it. She hoped that he had not un- 
dertaken a class of private pupils to worry the life out of him; 
perhaps he worked on the preparation of “ artist’s materials; ” 
he sometimes came home with daubs on his garments, which 
he certainly had not obtained in his studio. No matter, he was 
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cheerful and well; he preserved a steady hand, clear sight, and 
his great art aims. So all must be well. She asked no more 
questions, but tore up the weed of doubt, poison-rooted, which 
had flourished in the shade. “If there must be a secret,” she 
said, “there are two that can play at that. Why shouldn’t I 
have one as well as he?” But—can a woman keep a secret? 

It was in these days that Jane Rumsey’s brother, Mr. Wat- 
son Barnard, went abroad with his wife, and old Mr. Barnard, 
with whom they had lived, was left in solitary state in his lonely 
old mansion. Mr. Watson was ordered off by his physicians, so 
there was nothing to be said or done except the thing that 
would hasten his departure. But it was asad plight that the 
father was left in, deserted by his son to all intents, feebleness, 
old age, and general misery fastening upon him. 

In those days Jane proved herself the good daughter, spend- 
ing a part of every day in her old home. The old man felt the 
comfort of her presence, and more and more relied upon it—and 
she was cheerful company for his sick-room, she was so strong, 
so cheerful, so manifestly satisfied with her portion in this life. 
Her fatlier had, as it were, turned her off, and she had been able 
to get on without him—while his son had done what he would, 
Jane had been shifting for herself as best she might—but how 
she had flourished! while Watson was a breathing agony. These 
were among Mr. Barnard’s reflections day after day as he saw 
her come.and go. He would have dismissed the thought had it 
been possible, but possible it was not. 

As time went on, it became evident to Jane that sooner or 
later her father would say to her, “ There is no use—I can’t be 
left to myself—you must come here, you and Rumsey. You 
spend most of your time now. in the street coming and going.” 
One evening as she was about to leave him, he did make use of 
almost these very words. 

When he had done so she knew of course that though Philip 
would raise. objections, he would be obliged to remove them. 
And—this was a question! would old friends and the old way 
of life be restored by her return to her father’s house? Oan 
this earth by any process get back her old lizards and her 
ancient ferns? Are they not all gone indiscriminately into 
oblivion, that we may have light and warmth in our houses? 
Hail to the fossils by whom we are what we are! 

When Jane took the stage at its up-town terminus it was 
growing late in the afternoon, and for some distance she was 
the only passenger; but seats were taken on the route by one 
and another, until, entering Broadway below Fourteenth Street, 
they were caught in a tangle, and for three minutes at least 
policemen were occupied in untying the hard knot of horses, 
carts, stages, and foot-passengers. 

She had nothing to do then except to look around her, and 
this she did. It was while doing so that an angel with unseen 
hands lifted up a sign before her face by which she was to con- 
quer. 

The door of the stage preceding them, that door on which 
her eyes chanced to fall, held her attention in a way that drew 
her forward on the seat toward the window, and her fellow- 
passengers perceived, of course, that she was greatly interested 
in watching the dexterous management of the guardians of 
street order. Not so. Neither was that sudden movement of 
hers intended to hide the tears which started to her eyes. She 
only wished to ascertain whether she was indeed to believe 
what those eyes had seemed to see. For what did they see, but 
& picture on the door of the stage in advance, which she knew 
no hand but Philip’s could have painted, unless it was a hand 

which his had guided ? 

Withdrawing her eyes from that scene, she glanced around 
her at the sketches painted above the windows of the stage in 
which she rode. In that rapid survey Jane Rumsey, wife of 
Philip, seemed to see much more than enough. 

The stage moved on again, but now at a snail’s pace, while 
one of the passengers at least felt as if she could fly. Finally, 
when she had decided that she could sit there no longer, she 








pulled the driver’s check. Doubtless it was an annoyance to 
other passengers that the woman in the corner should not have 
discovered, till just after they were again in motion after that 
tiresome delay, that she had gone as far as she wished! Had 
she been asleep, they grumbled. What cared Philip Rumsey’s 
wife, her swift feet gliding over the pavement? Anybody who 
passed her might have said, “‘ There goes a happy woman! ” She 
was thinking with joy that, even if Philip should fail at last as 
an artist, he had perfectly succeeded as a man. 

Ascending to her room on the fourth floor, it seemed to her 
that the most delightful home atmosphere pervaded it. Once 
she would have, thought, “What! up there !—crowded in 
among all these buildings! I should suffocate, even if I did 
not go distracted with the din.” 

Contemplating it now, and in the light of the necessity of 
returning to her father’s house, she could have wailed Eve's 
lamentation. 

Philip had not returned yet, and she said to herself, “If that 
is his secret, I will respect it,” and she fully intended to act 
upon her resolution ; but when he came she had said little to 
him, by no means had exhausted the topics of talk, had not even 
touched upon her father’s proposal, when these words burst 
forth: 

“ While I was riding down this afternoon, Philip, I made up 
my mind that no matter how many twenty-thousand-dollar 
pictures you paint, I shall never keep a private carriage.” 

“ Why?” he asked. 

“ Because we couldn’t set up such a gallery of pictures in a 
coach as we have in a stage.” 

There was a lazy indifference in the answer which Philip 
returned, after a moment. 

“ Pictures enough everywhere. You need not abstain from 
the coach on that account. By-the-way, Jane, look at this 
vase, from Paris! I’ve had it in my possession some time, you 
must pardon me for not presenting it before; in fact, I hardly 
know how to doit now. Excuse my awkwardness.” 

No wonder they both laughed when the artist, discovered 
as an illuminator of public works, revealed to the porcelain- 
painter the fine vase which the dealer had marked “ Paris! ” 

No wonder that they laughed with tears in their eyes. Let 
those laugh that win. Jane had won as well as Philip, in the great 
struggle for life, and her husband had watched her proceedings 
with a pride which induced him to secure for her this fine evi- 
dence of her success, some time before the dealer would be able 
to import duplicates for the market. , 

But he had not expected that when he crowned her with a 
love worthier than he had given her on their first or even on 
their second wedding-day, she would have ready for him a 
wreath of honor everlasting. 

And now they must talk about going back to affluence, and 
the great temptations of the world. Well, they had passed 
through an experience which had so much enriched them that 
I have not scrupled to borrow of it in behalf of any who choose 
to appropriate the results. Certain omnibus-pictures and Paris- 
painted vases to my thinking may be numbered among the 
finest of the specimens of high art to be found among us. 





A SEAL-HUNT IN IRELAND. 





I Sag one of the most remote and unfrequented spots in Ireland, 

amongst the crags and rocks near Derrynane Abbey, long cele- 
brated as the seat of Daniel O’Connell, “the Liberator,” there is a 
strange and curious cave. It lies nearly opposite to Scariff island, 
and is protected by a cordon of rocks which rise up out of the sea as 
if to guard its mouth. But the great peculiarity of it is, that the in- 
terior of the cave is only accessible for an hour or two during spring 
tides, and, as these only happen periodically once a fortnight, or every 
month at full moon, the cave’s mouth may be considered as practically 
closed to mankind. But, though closed to men, it is at all times open 
to the seals, and these remarkable animals have found it a most secure 
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retreat ; and, when weary of fishing or amusing themselves sporting 
in the Atlantic, they retire to this cavern in security, and make it their 
resting-place at night. 

To attack these seals in their own cave was the object of our ex- 
pedition. This required much care, and to attempt it was a service 
of some danger. But we heard that it had twice been attempted be- 
fore, and once with success. The necessary conditions were as follow: 
a calm sea, tolerably warm weather, a full moon, and of course the 
high spring tides and consequent low strand which accompany the 
full moon. Without calm weather, no power could get a boat into or 
even near the cave, as the swell of the Atlantic would inevitably dash 
it on the rocks. The high strand of the spring tide is necessary, lest 
the entrance to the cave should be covered with water, as it is at all 
other times ; and, as no man could dive into its unmitigated darkness 
and live, the spring tide must be waited for to reveal its mouth and 
render its inner cfiverns accessible. Warm weather is also an almost 
necessary condition, as the length of space necessary for the seal- 
hunter to swim is so considerable, that he might otherwise become 
numb with cold at the very moment when all his energies and strength 
would be required. 

All these conditions appeared to be fulfilled during our stay at 
Waterville, in September, 1856. My son and I had taken up our 
abode at “Tom Danahey’s,” a little road-side inn, well known to all 
fishermen at Waterville. 

Mr. Clementi—a gentleman residing in that neighborhood, and who 
had explored the cave once before with success, having killed a mag- 
nificent seal there—kindly offered us his escort ; and, having secured 
the services of the guide, who had first discovered this abode of the 
seals by observing them swimming toward it in the evening, our party 
was complete. We hired a good strong fishing-boat, manned with ten 
oarsmen, and commanded by a shrewd old “ captain,” as he was called 
by the crew, who was well acquainted with every rock and shoal be- 
tween Ballinskelligs and Derrynane. 

Our equipments were not numerous. My son and Mr. Clementi, 
both of them good swimmers, had prepared formidable clubs, which 
of course floated, and which they towed with them when in the water 
by a string which they held in their teeth, so as not to impede their 
swimming. In the bands of their low-crowned hats they had each a 
long pliable sort of candle, made of a large double-plaited wick, 
dipped repeatedly in tallow, which stuck up in a strange way from 
their hats, resembling an eagle’s broken feather. Inside their hats 
they had a supply of lucifer matches, lest by any chance the candle 
should be extinguished. Their hunting-dress consisted of two pairs 
of woollen stockings each, to save their feet from injury on the rocks. 
The guide wore a waistcoat on his body—nothing else. In his hat was 
the same strange-looking candle, and he had besides a quantity of 
chips of split bog-wood stuck round its sides, which, in the moonlight, 
gave him the appearance of an American Indian chief. 

I took nothing with me but my ordinary clothes and a swimming- 
belt, as I did not feel equal to such an adventure as that now pro- 
jected ; but, should occasion require it, I was prepared to go in and 
render any necessary assistance. The distance from Waterville round 
Ballinskelligs Bay to the scene of action near Scariff Island is not 
less than eight or ten miles. Little more than an hour brought us 
round the headlands and near to the outside of the rocky cordon. 

Hitherto I had been steersman, but now the old “ captain” of the 
seine boat came to the stern, and without speaking a word pushed me 
quietly aside, as if I were a log of wood, took the helm from my 
hand, and, giving one or two quick orders to the men in Irish, we 
found ourselves suddenly amongst the breakers, and so close to the 
rocks with their dark shadows overhanging, that the men were com- 
pelled to row with shortened oars. 

“Mind what you are about, captain!” shouted Clementi. 

“ Never fear, sir,” replied the old man in his quiet, steady voice. 
He stood firmly in the boat with an expression of intense watchful- 

mess, courage, and confidence in himself. Though an old and poor and 
small man, so complete was his influence not only over the men but 
Over ourselves, that I think had he dashed us straight at a rock I 
should have looked with confidence to a safe result. 

Our passage amongst the breakers was a dangerous one. Though 
the sea appeared comparatively calm outside, yet amidst the rocks a 
considerable swell was apparent. Sometimes we rowed with shortened 
oars, the rocks jutting out so near that the men had scarcely room to 
pull. Sometimes a sudden cry from the captain of “Back water, 





boys! back water for your lives!” made us aware that we were pro- 
ceeding at imminent risk. And when, at last, after poising the boat 
for a few minutes on the top of each swell as it rolled on, the captain 
wildly shouted, “ Now, boys, pull, pull for your lives!” I found he 
had been calmly waiting for a wave of sufficient volume, on the swell- 
ing fop of which we might actually leap the cordon of rocks which 
surrounded the mouth of the cave. In a moment we were inside the 
rocky barrier, the immediate danger was past, and we found ourselves 
within the smooth amphitheatre in which the mouth of the cave is 
situated. 

We now rowed on, preserving the most perfect silence, lest the 
seals should be disturbed. The hunters stripped off their great-coats 
and prepared for action, and by degrees we approached the cave. 
The entrance is very narrow, and the split on the outside of the rock 
which forms it appears to be immensely high ; but the spot was so 
gloomy, and we came so suddenly under its shadow, that I could not 
measure its proportions. No one spoke aloud, but the guide came 
stealthily up, and asked me for a knife. I lent him one, and he put it 
into his waistcoat pocket. 

The time of action had now arrived; my son and Clementi struck 
each a light, and, applying it to the strange candles in their hats, a 
bright flame blazed forth, which set off the dark shadows of the cave 
in formidable contrast. Both now fixed their hats firmly on their 
heads, looked carefully to their clubs, and slipped up quietly to the 
bow of the boat. In a few moments we had entered the cave, and, 
pushing the boat forward with our hands (the sides of the rocks being 
so close that we could not use the oars), we advanced some thirty 
yards into the dark cavity. I now lit a match, and, applying it toa 
torch made of split pieces of bog-wood tied tightly together and satu- 
rated with tar and turpentine, a complete illumination of the cave was 
the result. We soon came to a stop, the boat having no room to 
proceed farther within the narrow creek. In a moment—-silently, like 
a cormorant gliding from a rock—down dropped the guide from the 
bow of the boat into the water. He was instantly followed by my 
son and Clementi, all of them as silent as death, and away the three 
hunters swam, right up into the darkness of the cave. 

To us who remained in the boat the whole scene had the strangest 
effect, and raised feelings within us of the most intense interest and 
excitement. Instantly, almost before we could realize the fact, the 
three adventurers were seen swimming rapidly into the depths of the 
narrow cavity, the water many fathoms deep, and so clear that we 
could see every stroke of their limbs by the torchlight, while the 
candles in their hats gave a lurid and most unnatural effect to the 
scene. And when we remembered that they were bent on attacking 
the formidable seal in his own element, and in his own chosen home, 
it may well be imagined that feelings of no ordinary anxiety prevailed 
over our minds. 

“My God!” briefly exclaimed one of the men as he saw the three 
swimmers drop silently and suddenly into the sea. It was the only 
exclamation which escaped the lips of any of us; but the men rushed 
so violently to the bow of the boat to watch them, that I had to force 
them back with my torch. On they swam, the three lights rapidly 
diminishing as they penetrated deeper and deeper in, until at length 
they appeared like little twinkling stars glowing in a canopy of jet. 

I confess I felt nervous and excited to a degree I have rarely felt 
before. My son was one of the three; and the strangeness of the 
whole scene, the gradual disappearance of the lights, the darkness 
rendered visible by the blazing torches, and the knowledge that, if dis- 
abled by any accident, it would be almost impossible they could return 
alive from a contest with the seals, produced feelings of undefined ap- 
prehension which it is difficult to describe. 

At length we heard a strange sharp cry, and a curious flapping 
noise, while we could plainly see the water splashed violently about 
the distant lights. We were much alarmed, and could not conceive 
the cause, but we afterward ascertained it had been occasioned by an 
absurd adventure. A large cormorant, seeing the swimmers approach 
in this unusual fashion, had dashed at them with extended wings and 
open beak, and seized my son first by the cheek and afterward by his 
bare arm. He caught the bird by the neck, and, dragging it under 
water, cast it behind him. No sooner had he let it go than it dashed, 
still under water, at Clementi, who was close behind him, and caught 
him by the foot. He, being ignorant of the attack the bird had made 
upon my son, and finding himself caught beneath by some unseen 
animal, naturally thought that a seal had laid hold of him, and uttered 
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asharp cry! The cormorant, however, soon let him go, and, seeing 
that the invaders were passing on and that no evil was intended to her 
brood, returned to her place of ambush. 

On the adventurers swam, deeper and deeper into the cave; at 
times the lights were scarcely visible to us—sometimes only one ap- 
peared, and sometimes they disappeared altogether. Again we could 
see them rise high in the chasm as the bearers scrambled over rocks 
in their way, and down they sank again as they plunged into the water, 
until at last they reached a part of the cave where a great rock pro- 
jects down like an inverted cone from above, and chokes up the entire 
mouth of the cave, except a small opening of about eighteen inches wide 
by two feet high, which is exposed at low-water spring tides. Through 
this narrow gate they passed, and we saw them no more for a while. 

But they soon reached the bed of the shelving beach where the 
seals had made their home. We could not now see even a twinkle of 
the lights, and all was perfectly silent fora space of five or six 
minutes. Our anxiety increased in intensity. : 

I knew that my son was deep in the recesses of the cave, and in 
the act of attacking the seals. At last we heard a distant shout, 
which I fancied was his voice; and, disabled as I was by a recently- 
sprained knee, I was just going to fasten on a swimming-belt, and 
place a lighted torch in my hat, that I might make my way into the 
cave and render what assistance I could, when I heard another shout, 
and again another, repeated ina cheery tone. “ All right!” exclaimed 
the boatmen. “Stay where you are, sir: they surely have one now!” 
We all sat silent as the grave, and in ten minutes more we could again 
perceive the distant twinkle of the lights: nearer and nearer they ap- 
proached, until at last we could plainly discern the swimmers. 

We had brought a blue-light with us; and, anxious to cheer them 
and show them where we were, I struck it against a rock; it instantly 
ignited, and, to the amazement of all in the boat, the scene became as 
light as day in a moment, only tinged with the lurid color of the blue- 
light. Clementi was the first to arrive, and we hauled him into the 
boat, his teeth chattering with cold. Then came my son, his club 
broken in his hand. The light in his hat was out, and he appeared to 
be much exhausted. We got him up also, with some difficulty, into 
the boat, where he sat for a time trembling with excitement and cold. 
Behind him, about fifty yards distant, came the wild Indian chief. He 
swam slowly but steadily along, towing by a cord behind him a dead 
seal! The men gave a ringing cheer of delight, as the guide and his 
seal were lifted in triumph into the boat. 

“ Who killed him?” said I in a low voice to my son. 

“T did,” returned he in a tone equally low. This was all that 
passed between us. 

The Indian chief was in great delight ; he laughed and talked and 
chattered Irish, and dashed about the boat, rushing from time to time 
at my son, and almost upsetting him by the encouraging blows he 
dealt him on the back. And in less than two minutes every oarsman 
in the boat was thoroughly acquainted by our loquacious guide with 
all that had passed in the cave. 

The swimmers now dried themselves as well as they could, and put 
on their clothes and great-coats. They had had a long swim. The 
cave into which they had ventured could not have penetrated less than 
two hundred yards under the land. The ocean swell was difficult to 
manage; and, as they neared the shelving beach, it dashed them 
against the rocks and stones. The passage though long was very 
narrow, scarcely ten feet wide; so narrow that, had the seals rushed 
down in a body to the sea from their resting-place, the conflict might 
have been most serious. It appears, however, that our party had ar- 
rived too early. “The seals had not come home from fishing”—as 
our guide expressed it; only one was found in the cave, and that met 
its fate from my son’s club. Down the beast came shuffling along 
close beside where he was standing; and so terrible was the blow he 
dealt it as it passed, that it fell quite dead at his feet, the skull shat- 
tered like an eggshell, and the club broken across in his hand. Had 
several seals happened to be “at home,” the encounter might have 
been most formidable. 

The clear bright rays of the blue-light discovered the strangest 
variety of birds, who had nestled high upon the rocky ledges to roost. 
Some shrank back into the crevices of the rocks almost paralyzed 
with terror at the strange light which had so suddenly penetrated 
the cave; others peered down’ in wonder at the unusual scene in the 
boat. And right under the very bow of the boat swam the still infu- 
tiated cormorant—no quailing with her, notwithstanding our apparent 





superiority ; she seemed to have no idea of fear. There she stayed, 
swimming about, ducking her head, and challenging us in the most 
defiant manner, by every gesture she could exhibit, to come down and 
fight her fairly in her own element. She seemed so determined upon 
battle, that one of the men was about to strike her upon the head 
with an oar, but I forbade him. I could not allow the gallant little 
challenger to be injured. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE RAINBOW.* 





“O thou, Light! eternally one, dwell there, on high, with the Being, eter- 
nally one! Thou, O changing Color! descend in friendly guise to man.”-~ 
SCHILLER. 

O scene that Nature presents better symbolizes this fine thought 
L of the poet than the magnificent arch painted by the sun upon 
the dark clouds of a retiring tempest. In all ages, the rainbow has 
charmed the imaginations and awakened a feeling of hope and conso- 
lation in the minds of men. The Hebrew, impressed with the remem- 
brance of the former floods that came upon the earth, felt his soul, that 
had been disquieted by the thought, resume all its serenity as he be- 
held the bow of promise. For him it was the token of vehovah’s 
pardon. The gay fancy of the Greeks made the rainbow the presage 
of happy tidings to the earth. The goddess Iris, the messenger of 
Olympus, according to their creed, left her transparent scarf floating 
on the clouds. 

Ingenious fiction vanished at the approach of science, and the ex- 
planation of the rainbow is, to-day, one of the most complete parts we 
have of the physical theory of light. It is to Kepler, whose genius 
was prolific in so many directions, that we are indebted for the dis- 
covery of the first causes of the phenomenon; he put it on record, 
although very briefly, in a letter written by him in 1601. Newton 
studied these causes with all the rigor of geometrical calculation, and 
was enabled to render an account of all the different modifications ob- 
served in the rainbow. After having calculated its dimensions, he 
verified the correctness of his observations by actual experiment. 

We never see the rainbow except when standing with our backs 
toward the sun, the space in front being traversed by a shower of 
rain, a cascade, or a simple jet of water. When the sea is agitated 
by a violent wind, and the sun’s rays strike the spray of the billows, 
rainbow curves and arcs are often produced upon it. 

Usually the phenomenon consists of two concentric arches, with a 
considerable interval between them. The centre of these, as it is easy 
to prove, corresponds with that point in the heavens where the shadow 
of the observer’s head would fall. The interior curve, which is the 
oftenest seen, presents a series of prismatic radiations, arranged in 
such wise that the violet falls inside and the red upon the outside. In 
the external curve, the colors of which are much weaker, the order of 
the series is reversed. Sometimes three bows are seen, but this occurs 
very rarely. The third, of an extremely pale hue, presents colors ar- 
ranged in the same order as in the first instance. 

The dimensions of these bows depend upon the height of the sun 
above the horizon. It must be close to the latter, in order to enable 
the observer, standing on the surface of the ground, to see arcs or 
bows embracing a half circumference. It is only from the summits 
of mountains, or from a balloon high up in the air, that complete 
cireles are visible, unless, as they frequently do, they appear in the 
spray of great waterfalls. A grand spectacle of this nature is en- 
joyed in contemplating the magnificent cascade of the Reichenbach. 
When we saw it, the sun was rising, and the brilliant, aérial coronal 
crowns were floating above the chasm into which the waters plunged. 
Immense arches of the same kind form upon the white mist that rises 
over Niagara Falls. 

All the appearances of the phenomenon of the rainbow show that 
it is produced by a modification of light taking place in the drops of 
water. These drops are spherical, and, during a shower, follow each 
other so rapidly, at every point, that we may reason concerning them, 
as though they remained entirely motionless. The ray that penetrates 
the drop of water is refracted and decomposed. Instead of issuing 
from it undiminished, as it went in, it reflects itself partly on the con- 
cave surface opposite to the point where it entered and passes back 
through the globule, until it again meets the surface. There a similar 





* From “* Meteors and Meteorological Phenomena,” translated from the 
French, and in press by D. Appleton & Co. 
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subdivision takes place. One portion of light passes into the atmos- 
phere, and the other is reflected. By a geometrical diagram, it can be 
demonstrated that the drops, which may send back to the eye of the 
observer rays that have been reflected once, or several times, are 
placed at certain heights, and form circular colored bands, each with 
a breadth 
equal to the 
diameter of 
the image of 
the sun. The 
bands corre- 
sponding to a 
single reflec- 
tion are at an 
angular dis- 
tance of near- 
ly forty de- 
grees from 
the centre. 
Those in 
which the 
light is re- 
flected twice 
are nine de- 
grees farther 
off. In each 
group, the dif- 
ferences aris- 
ing from dis- 
persion are 
small enough 
to cause the 
bands to 


range themselves one above the other, thereby giving rise to the series, | this origin. 
sometimes regular and sometimes reversed, of the colors’ of the 
spectrum. 

There is a simple method of accurately observing the passage of 
light through drops of water. 


Suspend a globe of thin glass in a 
dark room, 
by a cord 
passing over 
a pulley. 
When the 
globe, filled 
with water, 
is so placed 
that a ray of 
light, allowed 
to fall upon 
it through an 
orifice in the 
window- shut- 
ter, forms an 
angle of near- 
ly forty-two 
degrees with 
the line that 
connects it 
with the eye, 
all the colors 
of the spec- 
trum, com- 
mencing with 
red, can be 
seen, one af- 
ter another, 
by merely lowering the globe gradually from point to point. 
If the water be muddy, the passage of the ray can be observed, and 
we can see that it undergoes but one reflection. When the angle, 
formed by the two lines, is fifty-four degrees in measurement, and the 
ray is made to fall upon the lower part of the globe, the colors are 


observed to form in like manner, and in the same order, when the | 
flesh-colored or red ; che next shade was orange; the third was yel- 


globe is gradually elevated. 
distinguished in the water. 


The two reflections can then be easily 
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The Rainbow. 


The Circle 
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According to the explanation thus given, the rainbow is found to 
be purely a local phenomenon. Each spectator sees a different arch. 
If the rain-cloud be near, two observers, placed at some distance from 
each other, see the ends of their rainbows resting on different points 
of the ground. This fact is particularly evident when one is standing 

opposite to a 
mountain up- 
on which the 
bow is pro- 
jected. 
Rainbows 
in which the 
colors were 
extremely 
faint have 
been observ- 
ed in dense 
fogs. This ap- 
pearance 
arises from 
the diminu- 
tive size of 
the drops of 
moisture. 
The _ great 
whitish ring, 
or circle, seen 
by Ulloa and 
Bouguer du- 
ring their stay 
on the Pich- 
incha, seems 
to have had 
It has been called the white rainbow, or the Circle 
of Ulloa. Its dimensions are those of the main arch usually 
seen, and it is perceived only from elevated places, simultaneously 
with the formation of rainbow-like halos around shadows projected 
on the fog. We have reproduced the description of this phenomenon 
given by Bou- 
guer, and will 
add what Ul- 
loa says of it: 

“He was 
on Pamba- 
marca, with 
six compan- 
ions, at day- 
break. The 
top of the 
mountain was 
entirely cov- 
ered with 
dense clouds. 
As the sun 
rose, it dis- 
pelled — these 
clouds, and 
nothing re- 
mained in 
their stead 
but some very 
light mists, 
which it was 
almost impos- 
sible to dis- 
tinguish. Sud- 
denly, on the side opposite that on which the sun rose, each of 
the travellers saw, at a dozen fathoms from where he stood, an 
image of himself reflected in the air, as though upon a mirror. This 
image appeared in the centre of three rainbows, shaded with different 
colors, and surrounded, at a certaip distance, by a fourth arch, of & 
single color. The tinting farthest on the outside of each arch was 


of Ulloa, 


All these ares 


low ; the fourth straw-color, and the last one green. 
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were perpendicular to the horizon; they moved about, and followed 
the person reflected, in every direction, surrounding his.image like a 
gloria, What was most remarkable was, that, although the seven 
travellers stood together in a single group, each of them saw the 
phenomenon only in relation to himself, and was disposed to deny its 
existence in reference to the others. The extent of these arches in- 
creased progressively in proportion to the height of the sun. At the 
same time their colors faded away, the spectra became paler and paler 
and more vague, and, at last, the phenomenon entirely disappeared. 
When this display began, the shape of the arcs was oval, and, toward 
the last, it was perfectly circular.” 

When light clouds pass over the sun or the moon, there may be 
perceived around those luminaries one or more colored circles known 
to meteorology as crowns. In all these circles, we distinguish the 
prismatic colors, the violet being placed inside and the red outside. 
They are at an equal distance from each other, but this distance varies 
according to the condition of the clouds and the atmosphere. The 
angular diameter of the first circle is ordinarily comprised in from one 


to four degrees. 
“ All clouds,” says Kaemtz, “ that are not too thick to let the light 





of the sun pass through them, the cirrus and the cirro-stratus excepted, 
present traces 
of crowns, but 
the brightness 
of the colors 
is not always 
the same. I 
have never 
seen them so 
handsome as 
upon fogs, 
which form 
during the 
night in the 
valleys, and 
ascend toward 
the middle of 
the day to the 
summits of the 
mountains. 
When strips 
of cloud pass- 
ed between the 
sun and me, 
the colors had 
a vividness 
which I have 
rarely seen in 
them. They are no less fine on the cirro-cumulus, particularly when 
they are in small masses of dazzling whiteness, and so confused on 
their edges that it is difficult to trace their outlines on the sky.” 

This phenomenon is, in its turn, explained by the refraction of 
luminous rays passing near the globules of water that compose the 
clouds. A very simple experiment gives us an imitation of the pro- 
cess. We have only to hold up before a lamp a strip of glass besprin- 
kled with lycopodium or vegetable sulphur. The fine grains of the 
latter substance, acting as globules do, the flame of the lamp is at once 
surrounded by prismatic rings separated by equal intervals. 

In the phenomena of which we are about to treat, small crystalli- 
tations of ice, and not globules of water, modify the light. We are 
sometimes surrounded by fogs formed of such particles. They fre- 
quently exist, as aéronauts have ascertained, in the higher regions of 
the atmosphere, where they form the clouds called cirrus. 

If the play of the luminous rays in the little spheres we have been 
considering has given us such pleasing phenomena, we may readily 
comprehend that, when they pass through limpid crystals with nu- 
merous facettes, we shall have fresh harmonious combinations of geo- 
metrical lines and of colors to admire. 

In temperate climates, the phenomena of this order most fre- 
quently remarked are the Aalos, or colored circles, that surround the 
Sun or the moon, but in a manner different from crowns, The arrange- 
ment of the colors of the spectrum is usually reversed in them, the red 
being placed inside. The distances of the circles from the luminary 
are equable, and much greater than in the corona. Thus, the interior 


Colored 





halo is from twenty-two to twenty-three degrees in diameter ; the sec- 
ond halo, usually called the external one, measures forty-six, and the 
third ninety-nine degrees in diameter. Brewster imitated the halo by 
placing a strip of glass covered with crystallized alum before a lamp. 
In order to thoroughly comprehend the formation of this phenomenon, 
we must suppose a very great ber of prismatic needles suspended 
in the air. These prisms, in certain positions, may revolve for a con- 
siderable period on their own centres, without the deviation of the re- 
fracted rays changing perceptibly. The multiplicity of these rays 
proceeding in any one direction, giving the eye a more vivid impres- 
sion, colored belts or bands are seen, placed one above the other, 
as in the rainbow. 

When the sun or the moon is near the horizon, and the atmosphere 
remains calm, the needles of ice arrange themselves vertically, and 
brilliant spots—diffused images of the luminary—are formed along the 
horizontal diameter of the halo, and a little outside of each circle. 
These take the name of parhelia or paraselene. Parhelia, those of the 
interior halo, especially, are finely colored, all the shadings of the 
spectrum following the red which is next to the sun. When the latter 
luminary rises, the spots withdraw from the circles, remaining, how- 
ever, on the line of the horizontal diameter. 





Sometimes 
we see resting 
upon the halos 
what are term- 
ed tangential 
arcs, or arches 
of contact, of 
very brilliant 
color. The 
most frequent 
are those that 
form symmet- 
rically at - the 
extremities of 
the _ vertical 
diameter of 
the halo of 
twenty - three 
degrees. 
Those of the 
external halo, 
which are 
more rare, 
but more nu 
merous at the 
Hales. time, touch it, 

not only in the 
vertical line of the sun, but also at the lateral points, forty-five de- 
grees distant. The most elevated of these arches, which has. the ze- 
nith of the observer for its pole, is sometimes designated by the name 
of the circum-zenithal circle. 

We cannot here enter into details, as to the manner in which these 
appearances are produced by the refraction of light in the crystals. 
M. Bravais, in his learned researches on this subject, did not confine 
himself to calculating all the circumstances of the phenomenon ; he 
succeeded in reproducing it artificially, in a dark room, by means of 
an ice-prism which he caused to revolve very rapidly while the rays 
of the sun were projected upon it. 





GOLD AND SILVER MINING—PRACTICAL 
AND SPECULATIVE. 


BY A WELL-BURNT BUT FINALLY SUCCESSFUL MINER. 


O acquaint persons residing at a distance from districts 
where the precious metals abound, with the course and 
procedure of practical mining, would require a separate article 


on each of the following topics: 1. How to discover or find a 
mine. 2. How to ascertain whether a discovery claim or loca- 
tion is valuable or worthless. 8. How so to develop a tested 
mine that the amount of ores taken from it can always be kept 
in advance of the reduction-works. 4. How to extract, in the 
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most economical manner, the precious from the enveloping base 
metals. 5. How to secure the most efficient administration of 
a company’s affairs. 6, and lastly. How to avoid the mis- 
chances, the blunders, and the stock-jobbing rascalities that 
have ruined so many companies. Unless some upright, influen- 
tial person connected with the company, is versed in all these 
matters, it cannot succeed—or, at all events, it will not attain 
the best results. Our space permits us to offer only a few 
general observations. 

Mining for gold and silver is always a most fascinating oc- 
cupation, and sometimes, too, a most delusive one. When suc- 
cessful, the profits are enormous. When unsuccessful, the 
owners still believe that a little larger outlay, or a different plan 
of operations, would have enabled them to clutch victory from 
the brow of defeat. 

A mine has no such regularity as is commonly ascribed to 
it. It may pitch into the earth at every possible angle, and it 
may radically change its pitch at any distance from the surface. 
It may be thickest and poorest, or thickest and richest, at the 
surface, and it may vary in thickness and richness with every 
few feet of descent; though when it has reached its normal 
character, below the influence of atmospheric agencies and sur- 
face causes, it is generally regular and well defined. At a given 
place in a mine there may be only a small amount of good ore ; 
but, ten or one hundred feet below, the pay-ore may abound in 
indefinite quantities It may pinch, or its walls come together, 
and give every appearance to the uninitiated that bottom has 
been reached; yet twenty-five feet to the right or left on the 
same level the supply of rich ore may be inexhaustible. Owing 
to these and other irregularities, and many of the most irregular 
mines have proved the most productive, it requires thorough 
experience to mine successfully. A veteran miner or engineer 
deals with all the vagaries of 4 mine formation as an accom- 
plished surgeon with a broken limb—he knows just what to do. 
But failure in other kinds of business, or even success in some 
of them, does not warrant the hope of success in mining. That 
superintendent who has had no previous experience in the field, 
is sure to exhaust his company’s funds in serving his apprentice- 
ship; or, if its cash-box be not completely drained, he is likely 
to become discouraged on the brink of success. He either 
works in the wrong way at first, or stops at the wrong time. 
The history of abandoned mines proves that, under the manipu- 
lation of competent miners, they are made largely productive in 
nine cases out of ten. Unpalatable as the truth is, we must say 
that mining is a business, and, like all other kinds of business, it 
must be mastered before it can be profitably pursued. 

In every mining district there are hundreds of untested 
“claims.” While an expert may not be able to pronounce deci- 
sively in favor of, he can never positively decide against, any of 
these. The most promising sometimes fail, and the shabbiest 
often prove the richest. Analogy is the mode of reasoning 
about mines, but actual experiment is the only safe guide in 
practice. Every mine has a history and physiognomy of its own, 
and appearances in one do not always and absolutely justify 
the inference that similar appearances elsewhere are connected 
with good ore below. Merchants and bankers in mining coun- 
tries rarely make advances on claims or partially-developed 
mines. It is only when a mill is supplied with ore that financial 
confidence is created. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, the richest mines are the least, 
and the poorest mines the most profitable. North of Nevada 
there is but one “poor man’s” mine That yielded several 
thousand dollars per ton at first. Now, if worked at all, it 
yields moderately. In all Nevada there is but one White Pine 
District, and even there, and possibly at one other locality, only 
a few mines yield $1,000 per ton. During the past nine years 
the great Comstock mine of Nevada has produced $100,000,000, 
its ore averaging about $40 per ton. The Haywood mine, in Cali- 
fornia, has yielded $3,000,000, yet its ores average only $20 per 
ton. The very rich ore is apt to be found in pockets; or to be 








so mixed with intractable base metals that the cost of separation 
exceeds the net product ; or to be so sparsely scattered through- 
out a large mass of vein matter that the expense of mining it 
overbalances the yield of the precious metal. But a low grade 
of ore of $20 to $40 per ton for gold, and from $50 to $200 per 
ton for silver, is more likely to be found in a regular, well-defined 
mine in inexhaustible quantities. 

Americans should rarely invest in distant mines. Favorable 
reports unduly elate them, and discouraging rumors unduly de- 
press them. If they do not realize dividends at the precise mo- 
ment looked for, or in the exact amounts expected, or if more 
money is required than it was supposed at the outset would be 
needed, they are apt to become disheartened. The most that 
is generally accomplished by companies situated at a distance 
from their mines, is to partially develop, and then wholly 
abandon them to some lucky miner who is eager to possess 
what the demoralized company lacked the skill and patience to 
work. The English, the French, and the German companies 
carry on mining operations with great success in all parts of 
the globe. They are not so impatient as Americans, and they 
are certainly more persistent. They evince, too, the tact and 
business judgment, seldom shown by American companies, of 
employing only the most expert and thoroughly-trained mining 
engineers to manage their field operations. 

Speculative mining is carried on by a few schemers, who en- 
deavor to make money under color of mining operations when 
there is no mine to support the pretence, or, if there be a pro- 
ductive mine, by exaggerating its merits, or by concealing its 
merits or defects. Only one of the many forms of these illegiti- 
mate operations can we describe. <A party of stock-jobbers, who 
have no patience with legitimate mining, purchase enough 
stock of a dividend-paying company to secure their election as 
directors. This accomplished, they proceed to monopolize the 
balance of the stock, if possible. In this stage of their grand 
financial enterprise, they resort to tricks and frauds which 
should consign them to a State prison, but as their eventual sue- 
cess will doubtless enable them to “plate sin with gold,” “the 
strong lance of justice” will “hurtless break.” We will cite 
only a few of the many devices current amongst speculative 
mining financiers. The directors cause work to be suspended 
in the mine either partially or altogether, make useless outlays, 
borrow large sums of money, when they ought to get it out of 
the mine, originate reports of the failing character of the prop- 
erty, talk doubtingly about future dividends, levy assessments, 
and, to crown all, create the impression that they are secretly 
selling out their stock. A panic amongst the uninitiated stock- 
holders ensues. All rushing into the market at the same time 
to sell, the price falls a thousand per cent.aday. The directors 
secretly purchase through brokers, who will not give up (or 
make known the names of their employers), all the stock that is 
offered. Now comes the second stage of the directorial scheme. 
Having bought the stock at a low price, they must manage now 
to sell at a high figure. At once they redouble or quadruple 
work in the mine, make new explorations, disclose to sight enor- 
mous bodies of ore, accumulate great quantities of it at the re- 
duction-works, and crowd them totheir utmost capacity. In due 
time the real condition of affairs is made known. The stock 
suddenly rises in price, large dividends are promised, news- 
papers are filled with accounts of the unprecedented yield of the 
ores, and of the prospects of unusually large permanent divi- 
dends. The directors are lionized for the extraordinary tact and 
ability exhibited in causing what was lately thought a hopeless 
mining enterprise, to turn out a great success. As they ex- 
pected, the public crowd into the market and buy at an enor- 
mously high price stock which six months or a year before 
they themselves had sold at a ruinously low figure. Heretofore 
the directors secretly purchased stock, when the public sup- 
posed they were selling out; now the public are made to think 
that the directors are buying stock, when, in fact, they are 
secretly unloading all they own on to the eager public. As 
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soon as decency permits, another ieclension in the market 
value of the stock is effected, to be followed by another profit- 
able rise. 

Legitimate mining, pursued with integrity, skill, and energy, 
generally produces larger returns, in proportion to the capital 
invested, than almost any other business. Speculative or ille- 
gitimate mining can only be profitable to the unscrupulous 
“ring,” and results in large, if not total, losses to outsiders. 





THE ROMAN SENTINEL. 





EATH or dishonor, which is best to taste ? 
A Roman sentinel in Pompeii, 
When God’s hot anger laid that city waste, 
Answered the question, and resolved to die. 
His duty was, upon his post to bide 
Till the relief came, let what might betide. 


He stood forgotten by the fleeing guard, 
Choosing that part which is the bitterest still, 
His face with its fixed purpose cold and hard, 
Cut in the resolute granite of his will. 
“ Better,” he said, “ to die, than live in shame; 
Death wreathes fresh flowers round a brave man’s name.” 


Life is the wave’s deep whisper on the shore, 

Of a great sea beyond. The sentry saw 
That day the light in broad sails hoisted o’er 

The drifting boat of dawn; nor dreamed the flaw, 
The puff called death, would blow him with them by 
Out to the boundless sea beyond the sky. 


The sentry watched the mountain’s fire-gashed cheeks, 
And saw come up the sand’s entombing shower. 

The storm darts out its red tongue when it speaks, 
And fierce Vesuvius, in that wild hour, 

Put forth its tongue of flame, and spoke the word 

Of hatred to the city from the Lord. 


The gloom of seventeen centuries skulked away, 
And standing in a marble niche was found 
A skeleton in armor all decay ; 
The soulless skull was by a helmet crowned, 
Cleaving thereon with mingled rust and sand, 
And a long spear was in the crumbling hand. 


In Pompeii are beasts of stone with wings, 
Paved streets with marble temples on each side, 
Baths, houses, paintings, monuments of kings ; 
But the arched gate whereat the sentry died, 
The rusted spear, and helmet with no crest, 
Are better far to see than all the rest. 


O heart, whatever lot to thee God gives, 

Be strong, and swerve not from a blameless way, 
Dishonor hurts the soul that ever lives, 

Death hurts the body that is kin with clay. 
Though Duty’s face is stern, her path is best : 
They sweetly sleep who die upon her breast. 


— 


SKETCHES OF EARLY LIFE IN BOSTON. 
No. IV. 
HOW THEY TREATED SCHISMATIOS AND HERETICS IN BOSTON. 





is a delicate subject to handle, because of the prevailing 
tradition that the settlers of Boston came over the sea to 


a refuge for the down-trodden victims of priestcraft and tyranny; 
where they could have freedom of thought and action, and 
worship God, each man according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. After reading their writings and surveying their 
deeds, we can imagine the grim smile of surprise that would 
have irradiated the usually sedate countenances of Mr. Win- 
throp and Mr. John Cotton, if any one had suggested in their 
hearing that such a thought as this could possibly have found 
entrance into their minds. 

That they were actuated, among other motives, by the de- 
sire to find a place where they could carry into effect a purer 
faith, and enjoy a simpler worship, than they supposed to be 
practicable in England, we cannot doubt; but, in order to this, 
they considered it essential that they might be allowed to es- 
tablish a commonwealth, of which they were to have exclusive 
control, and which they should manage according to their own 
views of government and religion. Those who were ready to 
accede to this jurisdiction, and believed as they did in regard 
to all matters of ecclesiastical polity and Christian doctrine, 
were welcome to join them; everybody else might expect to 
be treated as an intruder and a reprobate. 

We shall now proceed to show with what firm and unvary- 
ing consistency they carried these principles into practice. 
If there was any one thing which they abhorred, as the most 
dangerous device of the devil, it was the idea of religious tol- 
eration. The first declaration of the General Court, bearing in 
this direction, is sufficiently explicit: ‘Hugh Bretts, being 
found guilty of heresy, is ordered to be gone out of the juris- 
diction upon pain of death, and not to return again, under the 
liability of being hanged.” 

For a number of years, the records of the colony are occu- 
pied mainly with a statement of the various errors that dis- 
turbed the peace of the churches, and of the efforts made to 
exterminate them — the most effectual mode of settling the 
trouble being generally found to consist in clearing the territory 
of all persons who taught or abetted any false doctrine. It 
would be very tedious and unprofitable to wade through these 
interminable controversies: in the preface to a work published a 
few years after the settlement of Boston, twenty-nine “ dan- 
gerous opinions” are specified, as having been recently 
broached in the community, such as that “ the law, and the 
preaching of it, is of no use at all to drive a man to Christ; 
that a man is justified without faith from eternity; that he 
is united to Christ by the Spirit, without any act of his; that 
the graces of saints and hypocrites may be the same; that 
the whole letter of the Bible is a covenant of works; that 
no Christian must be pressed to duties of holiness; ” and so on. 
The author promises, in the body of his book, to give a much 
more copious enumeration of the prevailing heresies, for he says 
these are only “some of them, to give but a taste; for after- 
ward you shall see a litter of fourscore and eleven of these brats 

hung up against the sun, besides many new ones of Mistress 
Hutchinson’s ; all which they hatched and dandled.” 


In 1644, an order was passed “for the banishment of all 
who openly oppose infant baptism, or go about secretly to se- 
duce others from the use thereof, or depart the congregation at 
the use thereof.” This legislation seems to have been precipi- 
tated by the case of a Mr. Painter, “‘who on a sudden turned 
Anabaptist, and having a child born, he would not suffer his 
wife to bring the child to the ordinance of baptism, for she 
was a member of the church, though he was not. Being pre- 
sented for this, he still refused. Whereupon, after much pa- 
tience and clear conviction of error, because he was very poor, 
so as no other but corporal punishment could be fastened on 
him, he was ordered to be whipped; no#,” continues Mr. Win- 
throp, from whom we have the account, “for his opinion, but 
for reproaching the Lord’s ordinance. He endured his punish 
ment with much obstinacy, and said boastingly,; that God had 





establish on these American shores an asylum for the oppressed, 





marvellously assisted him.” 
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In the following year, the synod met at Cambridge, to con- 
sider what course should be pursued in reference to certain 
books which had been imported from abroad—“ some in de- 
fence of anabaptism and other errors, and for liberty of con- 
science as a shelter for their toleration ; others in maintenance 
of the Presbyterial government against the Congregational 
way here.” As the writers of these works were not within 
reach, it was determined that the bosks themselves should be 
subjected to the harrow of criticism, and a refutation accord- 
ingly appears, entitled “The Dipper Dipt, or the Anabap- 
tists Duck’d and Plung’d over Head and Ears.” 

The next year, in consequence of Parliament having sent 
directions to all the English plantations in New England that 
all men should enjoy liberty of conscience, there was an at- 
tempt by petition to obtain a repeal of the laws against Ana- 
baptists; which resulted in an order from the court that “the 
laws should not be altered or explained at all.” 

Thirty-five years after the settlement of Boston, the Bap- 
tists—some of whom had resided in the colony from the be- 
ginning, although they were careful to suppress their opinions, 
—made an effort to organize a church. The leaders in the 
movement were fined, some of them banished, and others com- 
mitted to jail. A petition, signed by several of the best men in 
Boston, was sent to the General Court, praying for their libera- 
tion; in which it is said of the sufferers, that “they now lie in 
prison, deprived of their liberty, taken off from their callings, 
separated from their wives and children, to their great dam- 
age and hastening ruin, how innocent soever ; besides the haz- 
ard of their own lives, being aged and weakly men, needing the 
succor a prison will not afford; the sense of this, their personal 
and family most deplorable condition, hath sadly afflicted the 
hearts of many sober and serious Christians, and such as neither 
approve of their principle or practice.” The result of this in- 
terference with the high behests of the law was, that the more 
prominent petitioners were fined, and “obliged to ask pardon 
of the court for the freedom they had taken with it.” 

Cotton Mather sums up the prevailing opinion of the early 
Anabaptists in these comprehensive words: “They are an 
inordinate kind of men, stirred up by the devil to the destruc- 
tion of the Gospel ; having neither scripture nor antiquity, nor 
any thing else for them, but lies and new imaginations.” 


Troubles never come single. In 1646, the Episcopalians in 
Boston—comprising several of the most respectable gentlemen 
of the colony, and some of whom were members of the govern- 
ment before the patent was transferred to New England—ap- 
proached the General Court with a very courteous petition, in 
which they compliment the government for “its eminent gifts, 
continual care, and constant vigilance”—there could be no 
question as to the “care and vigilance ”—and ask permission 
to publicly worship God according to the dictates of their own 
conscience. 

This unexpected movement produced the greatest excite- 
ment, and the petitioners were at once cited to appear in per- 
son before the Court—charged with “ contemptuous and sedi- 
tious expressions, and were required to find sureties for their 
good behavior.” 

In November, the case came before an adjourned session of 
the court for final settlement, when the petitioners, having been 
convicted of violating “the rule of the apostle—study to be 
quiet and to meddle with your own business "—and reminded 
of “that sin of Korah, and of the near resemblance between 
theirs and that ’—were fined respectively in sums Varying 

from thirty to fifty pounds. 

These gentlemen then determined to appeal to Parliament, 
and Dr. Child, one of their number, who had received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine at Padua, and had been engaged 
for some time in studying the mineral wealth of Massachusetts, 
was appointed to go at once to England and prosecute their ap- 

_peal there. This, however, coming to the knowledge of the 








authorities, they arrested the doctor, took from him his papers, 
and kept him in confinement for two or three days, until the 
ships were gone. Mr. Winthrop complains with much sadness 
that, on this occasion, Dr. Child—“ a man of quality, a gentle- 
man, and a scholar,” as he terms him—manifested a somewhat 
undue amount of passion, and “ gave big words!” 

Two other persons, in the mean time, Mr. Vassall and Mr. 
Fowle, managed to slip away, with the obnoxious papers in 
their pockets, and embarked for England. Just before they 
sailed, Mr. Cotton preached a Thursday lecture, in which he 
took occasion to inveigh against the enormous wickedness that 
must possess the man who would dare to go abroad on such an 
errand, and warned such of his hearers, as might be about to 
cross the sea, against the perils they might expect to encounter, 
if these seditious documents should happen to be on board the 
ship, adding that they would prove to be a Jonas to the voyage. 
“ A storm did arise,” says Mr. Blake, in his History of Boston, 
“and a certain woman on board, who had heard Mr. Cotton’s 
sermon, ran about the ship in much consternation,” anxious to 
find out if there was a Jonas on board. “She gave Mr. Vas- 
sall a call at midnight. He asked her why she came to him. 
Because, she said, it was thought he had some writings against 
the people of God. He told her that he had only a petition to 
Parliament, merely praying that they might enjoy the liberty 
of English subjects.” She next paid Mr. Fowle a visit. He 
told her he had a copy of the petition, which himself and 
others had presented to the court at Boston; and said that, if 
she and others judged that to be the cause of the storm, they 
might have it, and do what they would with it. She took the 
paper to her companions, who, after consultation, decided that 
it should be cast overboard.” It was not observed, however, 
that relieving the ship of this abomination was followed by any 
favorable change in the weather, although, after a perilous pas- 
sage, she reached the shores of England in safety, where Messrs, 
Vassall and Fowle published the genuine papers with which 
they were charged, under the title, ‘‘ New England’s Jonas cast 
up in London.” 

The story of the Quakers is well known, and may be summed 
up in iew words: In 1656, several persons belonging to this 
sect appeared in the streets of Boston. In a few days after 
their arrival they were brought before the magistrates, their 
books taken from them, and burned in the market-place, and the 
owners sent to prison. The master of the vessel that brought 
them to Boston was arrested, and bound over in the sum 
of five hundred pounds, to carry them away as soon as his ship 
could be got ready. At the next session of the court a law was 
passed, inflicting a fine of one hundred pounds upon the master 
of the vessel who should bring any more cargoes of this sort to 
the colony ; for every hour’s entertainment given to a Quaker, 
a fine of forty shillings was imposed ; the Quakers themselves to 
be sent to prison, whipped twenty stripes, and kept to hard 
labor till there should be opportunity for their transportation. 
Additional laws were soon enacted, to the effect that a Quaker, 
upon the first conviction, should lose one ear; upon a second, 
the other ear; if the offender were a woman, in lieu of this, 
she was to be severely whipped; but, upon the third offence, 
whether man or woman, the tongue was to be bored through 
with a hot iron. The penalty for persistence in this creed was 
afterward made to be death. In accordance with this law, 
Mary Dyer and two others were executed on Boston Common. 

In extenuation of the extreme severity with which these 
people were treated, it is common to cite the fact of their 
fanatical and outrageous violations of public order, and some- 
times even of the common decencies of life. They undoubtedly 
said and did a great many things which would now subject one 
to the salutary discipline of an insane retreat; but it must be 
observed that the rigor of legislation preceded all these fan- 
tasies and absurdities, and was probably the provoking cause of 
many of their greatest outrages. Since they have ceased to be 
persecuted, the Quakers have settled down to a very quiet sort 
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ef life; and, so far as we have observed, there are few classes 
of people in the community that excite less alarm as liable to 
become disturbers of the public peace. ; 

The sharp and decisive modes adopted in Boston for the ex- 
tirpation of heresy and schism would not appear so strange if 
it were not for the extraordinary breadth and liberality which 
often characterize the preamble of the most obnoxious and bit- 
ter statutes. We have room for only a few illustrations. In 
1646 it is thus written in the records of the court: “ Albeit 
faith be not wrought by the sword, but by the word; all per- 
sons are forbidden to reproach religion, under penalty of 
dea .”? 

Again: “Though no human power be lord over the faith 
and conscience of men, and therefore we may not constrain 
them to believe or profess against their conscience; yet, be- 
cause such as bring in damnable heresies, tending to the subver- 
sion of the Christian faith and destruction of the souls of men, 
ought duly to be restrained from such monstrous impiety, it is 
therefore ordered that, if any Christian shall go about to sub- 
yert and destroy the Christian faith and religion, by broaching 
and maintaining any damnable heresy ”—and then there follows 
slong list of dogmas, with the respective penalties affixed, in 
case of their denial. 

Again: “ Although we do not judge it meet to compel any 
one to enter into the fellowship of the church, nor force them 
to partake in its ordinances; yet, all persons are ordered to at- 
tend upon those ordinances, under a penalty of five pounds.” 
The same fine is imposed upon those “‘ who question the order 
of the churches.” 

The following statute has more consistency: “ As open con- 
tempt of God’s word and messengers thereof is the desolating 
sin of civil states and churches,” all who thus offend, in various 
ways mentioned in the enactment, “ are sentenced to stand two 


hours openly upon a block, four feet high, on a lecture-day, with | 


a paper fixed on his breast, with this, A Wanton GosPELLER, 
written in capital letters, that others may fear.” 

We might enlarge upon this department of our subject until 
we put our readers to sleep; but, as has been already intimated, 
it is a wearisome and ungracious topic, which we would be glad 
to pass over in silence, if fidelity to the truth of history would 
permit. While it is a matter of record that the settlers of the 
New Netherlands offered to furnish, in their territory, an 
asylum of retreat for the victims of religious persecution in the 
neighboring colony of Massachusetts, we do not quite under- 
stand why the founders of Boston, rather than the Dutchmen 
of New York, should be so constantly spoken of as the apostles 
of freedom and toleration; and, although we fully appreciate 
the beauty of Mrs. Hemans’s delightful “‘Ode to the Pilgrim 
Fathers,” in review of ali the facts before us, we cannot, without 
some qualification, indorse this sentiment— 


“They have left unstained what here they found— 
Freedom to worship God.” 





SPRING NOTES. 





HE preéminent charm of much of our modern literature 
lies in what is called its sentiment of Nature. The senti- 
ment of Nature, if less productive of rich and prolonged de- 
scription in the Greek than in the modern poets, is not so 
meagrely expressed, as our exaltation of modern descriptive 
Writers seems to imply. The Greek idyllic poets had a more 
abundant sentiment of youth and of life than either Words- 
worth or Rousseau—more abundant than any contemporary 
writer. ° 
Celebrate Nature as we may, time and history dominate our 
minds; we neither feel nor think like a young people. Youth 
of mind seems to have gone from us. The sense of the ages, 
the sadness and the “riddle of the painful earth,” robs our 
sentiment of Nature and of life of the pure pleasure and of the 








unforced gladness which is so spontaneously expressed by the 
Greek pastoral poets. When we think of Nature, it is as a vast 
combination of exquisitely-adjusted forces; not merely as a 
pleasant appearance, a salutation to the eye, an object and an 
influence to act upon our unjaded senses. 

These returning, days of spring, which so sweetly enliven 
expectation with all the glad and tender beauty of new-born 
vegetation, suggest the early days of our own English literature ; 
but their most perfect literary counterpart and expression are 
found in that literature which has the most of youth, and of the 
untroubled joy of mere life in it. In Chaucer, the spring, vivid, 
delicate, fresh, is admirably felt; but in Theocritus, and Bion, 
and Moschus it is better felt; for only in the idyls of the Greek 
poets does it breathe without one touch of that conscience, 
without one shadow from that conception which, in our litera- 
ture, give us Nature plus the Ohristian sentiment. Bion in his 
seventh idyl charmingly celebrates those days which come to 
some of us as they came to him, as the time when “all sweet 
things are sweetly blossoming ”—the spring “ blushing with its 
bloom of flowers.” 

What season but this can give any reality to the charming 
fictions of ““Daphnis and Chloe,” of “ Amaryllis,” of “ Thir- 
sis,” of “‘Hylas?” These are figures and fortunes full of the de- 
licious and undisturbéd preoccupation with love, and the tender 
impulses of life! these are bits of expression full of the frank 
praise of youth! Not elsewhere, save as a protest and labored 
cry, can we discover so much natural zest of, and care to 
enjoy, the fleeting moment; not elsewhere can we discover 
a spirit in perfect correspondence with Nature, which puts 
forth her most exquisite blooms, and, outside of the barren 
streets, and corrupting confinements, and repressions of great 
cities, solicits the natural man, who lives the life of plants and 
animals. 

Chaucer’s “ April with his sweet showers” (shours sote) ; 
his delightful expression of this season, which “ bathes every 
vein in such liquor of which virtue engendered is the flower; ” 
his true and fresh observation of the sights and sounds of the 
awakened earth, are quaint, and curious, and natural. The an- 
cient pastoral poets are not curious nor quaint; they are nat- 
ural, charming, beautiful. Youth, the spring of life, has the 
supreme place in their mind; they recognize it and approve it, 
and solicit it; it obeys no higher impulse than that of birds; 
its law is to be beautiful like flowers: and the morality of its 
life is not more than we apply to birds and blossoms. The an- 
cient lover of Nature and youth has no other thought, no other 
care, than that the good and perfect moment goes quickly by; 
the flower wilts; the face loses it bloom; the life loses its 
spring and freshness, and it becomes inert. No page of our 
literature so artlessly, so winningly brings before us, without 
foreign and often unfriendly matter, all that is characteristic of 
youth and Nature—in other words, gives us the sentiment of 
spring. It is Theocritus who speaks of girls as we would speak 
of flowers, when he tell us of “a bloom of maiden buds; ” it is 
the Greek poet who spoke of the“ unblown loveliness of youth.” 
What is all this but the awakening of the mind to the palpable 
beauty of the first phase of life?—that life which, perfect as an 
appearance, appeals to the sense as a blossom, as a fruit, and not 
for a moment suggests those thoughts, or abases itself before those 
ideas, which darkened our natural life, and triumphed during 
the middle ages; forbidding our enjoyment of the beauty of 
this fair world :—the thoughts and ideas of that time, which 
witnessed the ascendency of the worship of suffering, and of 
physical ugliness. Zhen withered and starved old age, macer- 
ated flesh and pale faces, were the signs of godliness and 
spirituality. And what a frightful and tremendous reaction 
from the pagan ideal of life! How far from the Greek ideal 
which celebrated lovely things, and for all time fixed the stand- 
ard of physical beauty, and the perfection of the natural being. 

Our lovers of fine phrases—and none but lovers of fine 
phrases should hope to express any thing of the loveliness 
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and significance of this season—must go closer to antiquity 
than our modern poets. They must pluck from the vocabulary 
of him who called Helen “the peerless beauty-bud of Greece.” 
If a change has come o’er the mind of man, Nature remains 
the same great fact, the same great life. The spring returns 
to us with the same mild and powerful energies, the same 
fragrance, the same beauty and color, as when, two centuries 
before Christ, the lover of Nature hailed it, and celebrated it 
asa part of the very life of all his fair divinities—a part of 
all the luminous creations of his imagination. Spring returns, 
but the friendly divinities are dead; the dramatic fictions with 
which the pagan, who lived so close to Nature, peopled his 
land, have gone, no more to return. Instead of gods and demi- 
gods, we have forces and elements—abstract terms, which sat- 
isfy the intelligence, instead of concrete figures which ravish 
the eye. Every thing to be investigated by the curious and 
restless intellect is now understood by Nature—we have lost 
our youth, we have entered upon man’s estate—and com- 
parison, judgment, and inference, are the objects of our mental 
life. Mythology gave way to theology; now theology yields 
her supremacy to science. Our habits of thought have changed, 
but Nature renews her face after the ancient fashion. Our 
costumes have changed, but Nature comes with the same dress 
as of old. We have different beliefs and therefore different 
thoughts. But when the old brown earth breaks into bloom 
of flower, and the ploughman’s furrow ribs the soft soil, it takes 
very little to forget civilization and time, and, for the moment, 
possibly, some of us give to Nature the same homage which our 
race gave in the perfect, days of its youth. But it is only for a 
moment. We have put sensation to uses not dreamed of by 
the artist-nature of the Greek; we have exercised our curios- 
ity beyond any speculation of the ancient. Investigation, re- 
flection, and comparison—the triad of our intellectual life— 
have taught us that Nature is our servant, not our mistress; 
she is a menial, and not a mysterious and radiant goddess with 
whom we gladly spend our youth, and who makes us dread 
old age, as days wholly evil and without hope. 

If any contemporary could revive in our hearts the pagan’s 
feeling for Nature, his note would not come from great cities, 
but from the fields, the brooks, the woods. The streams run in 
music, their banks are green, and the first flowers follow the 
hardy grass to gem the wayside; the willow is golden in 
the moist meadow ; the wind-flower and the crocus, all purity 
and delicacy, are in bloom; the distant woods have a purple 
mist of color, scattered over branch and twig; the first soft, 
faint, pure notes of color have given a flush to the face of Na- 
ture; the first sweet, clear, but faint notes, of the symphony 
of the seasons have just been breathed over the fields, and an- 
nounce these exquisite days, which are in Nature what the 
pagan pastoral poets are in literature. If we were as much 
with Nature as they were with Nature, perhaps we should run a 
new furrow in the old fields of thought; we might be trite, we 
should be fresh. We sometimes hold pen and pencil for an- 
other purpose than mere instruction; we hold both to enliven 
our appreciation of Nature, and increase our zest of life. And 
because, as Wordsworth says, “the world is too much with 
us,” therefore we should welcome a fresh and sincere note 
from the woods and fields, and from the experience of youth. 
And youth and life have found no sweeter and more genuine 
expression than in the pagan poets, dead two thousand years 


ago. 





“THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE.” 


HE proposition, that knowledge is progressive, is common- 
place, but it nevertheless has an inexhaustible meaning. 

It implies successive conquests of the unknown, light behind 
and darkness before, and each age engaged with the definite 





complished before future questions can be reached or future 
victories made possible. The intellectual work of an age is far 
from being what that age chooses. Past results are data; past 
effort is training; past experience, a preparation for researches 
which stand next in the logic of Nature’s intellectual order, 
The historic epochs of inquiry are in definite sequence and inti- 
mate dependence. 

In the sixteenth century men first groped round the planet, 
and, grasping the conception of its form, dimensions, and of 
people on the other side, began to form definite notions of the 
world they lived in. This prepared for the work of the seven- 
teenth century, which was, to ascertain the relations of the 
planet to the universe, and to determine the laws of motion in 
the heavens and on the earth, by which the foundations of 
physical science were laid. From the aspect of the universe in 
its vastness, and the properties of masses of matter, the eigh- 
teenth century passed to the study of nature in the opposite ex- 
treme of minuteness—to the inner constitution and composition 
of material things, and the establishment of the science of 
chemistry. The discipline and results of physical inquiry, the 
art of experimenting, and the slow perfection of implements of 
research, were preliminary to the more subtile and refined in- 
vestigation into atomic and molecular phenomena. 

With this scientific apprenticeship of three hundred years, 
the nineteenth century passes on, and enters upon the investi- 
gation of the great problem of life. The pioneering minds of 
the world are now absorbed in biological inquiries. Columbus 
before Newton, Newton before Lavoisier, and Lavoisier before 
Cuvier, Liebig, and Darwin, symbolize the sequence of dis- 
covery and indicate the problems that predominate in our own 
time. While physical and chemical inquiries are still pursued 
with greater intensity than ever, they have opened the gates of 
a still loftier research into the conditions and laws of life, the 
nature of life, and the origin of life. 

Nor is this last stage of thought a fruitless or a hopeless one, 
The men of science of each era have been discredited by the 
mass of their contemporaries as pursuers of futile aims, and, 
although the majestic fabric of solid knowledge which they 
have reared attests their success, there are those still to whom 
the past teaches nothing, and who talk of the present predomi- 
nant aims of science as chimerical and impossible. And yet, at 
no period and in no department of investigation has scientific 
progress been more rapid and sure than in the field of biology 
in the present century. 

An excellent illustration, both of the advancement which has 
been made in this direction and of the general interest which is 
felt in this class of subjects, is furnished by Professor Huxley's 
recent lecture on “‘ The Physical Basis of Life,” and the recep- 
tion it has met with. Several editions have been called for and 
issued, both in England and in this country, and it has aroused 
a great deal of curiosity, commendation, and criticism. A 
statement of the essential or more strictly biological portion 
of his argument will probably be acceptable to many of our 
readers. The understanding of it may perhaps be facilitated 
by a few words of explanation in regard to the attitude or con- 
ditions of the question. 

When the microscope had reached a certain stage of per- 
fection, a few years ago, it was discovered that all living 
creatures, plants, and animals, from the lowest to the highest, 
were made up of exceedingly minute bodies called cells, each 
of which has a power of growth, reproduction, and decay, 8 
truly as the most complex and developed being. It was sup- 
posed that, in discovering these amazingly minute microscopical 
structures, we had gone to the very bottom of the phenomena 
of life; but further examination has shown that this conclu- 
sion is erroneous. In the first place, it has been found that 
there are organic structures which are neither themselves cellu- 
lar nor derived from cells, and in the next place there is § 
material of life lower still in the vital scale, and out of which 





work to which the past has brought it, and which must be ac- 


all cells are constructed. Every form of organic structare is 
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out of a common and universal material which is 
jmown in science under the name of protoplasm, and it is this 
which Professor Huxley terms the physical basis of life. The 
present view regarding cells and their relation to the primitive 
substance from which they spring is thus clearly stated by Mr. 
lerbert Spencer, in his “ Principles of Biology: ” “The doctrine 
that all organisms are built up of cells, or that cells are the ele- 
ments out of which every tissue is developed, is but approximately 
true. There are living forms of which cellular structure cannot be 
asserted; and in living forms that are, for the most part, 
cellular, there are, nevertheless, certain portions which are not 
produced by the metamorphosis of cells. Supposing that they 
were the only material available for building, the proposition 
that all houses are built of bricks would have about the same 
relation to the truth as does the proposition that all organisms 
are composed of cells. This generalization respecting houses 
would be open to two criticisms: first, that certain houses, of a 
primitive kind, are formed, not out of bricks, but out of un- 
moulded clay; and second, that, though other houses consist 
mainly of bricks, yet their chimney-pots, drain-pipes, and ridge- 
tiles, do not result from combinations or metamorphosis of 
bricks, but are made directly of the original clay; and of like 
natures are the criticisms which must be passed on the general- 
ization that cells are the morphological (structural) units of 
organisms. To continue the simile, the truth turns out to be 
that the primitive clay or protoplasm out of which organisms 
are built may be moulded directly, or with various degrees of 
indirectness, into organic structures.” 

Protoplasm consists of the four chemical elements, carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, which also compose the bulk 
of the entire organic world. These elements are united in very 
complex union, the nature of which has never been determined 
with exactness. It is albumenoid in aspect, that is, like white 
ofegg. A few years ago, the term protein was applied to a 
combination of these four elements, which was supposed to be 
the common basis of all albumenoid substances, but no such 
principle has ever been separated or proved to exist. The 
term, however, is still retained, though with what vagueness 
may be inferred from the statement of Professor Frankland, 
that so-called protein has probably more than a thousand iso- 
metric forms. 

Professor Huxley aims to show that, as between protoplasm 
and all the developed forms of life there is an acknowledged 
tity of composition, so there is also a unity of power and form. 

First, as regards unity of powers, by what property is it 
manifested in the higher forms of life? By transitory changes 
of parts, which are due to the property of contractility. The 
power of movement in all the animal grades resolves itself into 
this: “Even those manifestations of intellect, of feeling, and 
of will, which we rightly name the higher faculties, are not 
excluded from this classification, inasmuch as (to every one but 








the subject of them) they are known only as transitory changes | 


in the relative positions of different parts of the body. Speech, 
gesture, and every other form of human action, are, in the long 
ran, resolvable into muscular contractions.” 


But this property of contractility is also manifested in plants, | 


and in protoplasm itself. “So far as the conditions of the mani- 
festation of the phenomena of contractility have yet been stud- 
ied, they are the same for the plant as for the animal. Heat 
and electric shocks influence both and in the same way, though 
it may be in different degrees.. It is by no means my intention 
to suggest that there is no difference in faculty between the 
lowest plant and the highest, or between plants and animals. 
But the difference between the powers of the lowest plant or 
timal and the highest is one of degree, not of kind, and 
depends, as Milne-Edward long ago so well pointed out, upon the 
extent to which the division of labor is carried out in the living 
economy.” 

The following graphic passages present a vivid picture of the 
extent and regularity of protoplasmic movements : 


“T am not now alluding to such phenomena, at once rare and con- 
spicuous, as those exhibited by the leaflets of the sensitive-plant, or 
the stamens of the barberry, but to much more widely-spread, and, 
at the same time, more subtle and hidden, manifestations of vegetable 
contractility. You are doubtless aware that the common nettle owes 
its stinging property to the innumerable stiff and needle-like, though 
exquisitely delicate, hairs which cover its surface. Each stinging- 
needle tapers from a broad base toa slender summit, which, though 
rounded at the end, is of such microscopic fineness that it readily 
penetrates, and breaks off in, the skin. The whole hair consists of a 
very delicate outer case of wood, closely applied to the inner surface 
of which is a layer of semi-fluid matter, full of innumerable granules 
of extreme miuteness. This semi-fluid lining is protoplasm, which 
thus constitutes a kind of bag, full of a limpid liquid, and roughly 
corresponding in form with the interior of the hair which it fills. 
When yiewed with a sufficiently high magnifying power, the proto- 
plasmic layer of the nettle-hair is seen to be in a condition of unceas- 
ing activity. Local contractions of the whole thickness of its sub- 
stance pass slowly and gradually from point to point, and give rise to 
the appearance of progressive waves, just as the bending of successive 
stalks of corn by a breeze produces the apparent billows of a corn- 
field. 

“ But, in addition to these movements and independently of them, 
the granules are driven, in relatively rapid streams, through channels 
in the protoplasm which seem to have a considerable amount of per- 
sistence. Most commonly, the currents in adjacent parts of the pro- 
toplasm take similar directions ; and, thus, there is a general stream 
up one side of the hair and down the other. But this does not pre- 
vent the existence of partial currents which take different routes; 
and, sometimes, trains of granules may be seen coursing swiftly in 
opposite directions, within a twenty-thousandth of an inch of one 
another ; while, occasionally, opposite streams come into direct col- 
lision, and, after a longer or shorter struggle, one predominates. 
The cause of these currents seems to lie in contractions of the pro- 
toplasm, which bounds the channels in which they flow, but which 
are so minute that the best microscopes show only their effects, and 
not themselves. 

“ The spectacle afforded by the wonderful energies prisoned within 
the compass of the microscopic hair of a plant, which we commonly 
regard as a merely passive organism, is not easily forgotten by one 
who has watched its display, continued hour after hour, without 
pause or sign of weakening. The possible complexity of many other 
organic forms, seemingly as simple as the protoplasm of the nettle, 
dawns upon one; and the comparison of such a protoplasm to a body 
with an internal circulation, which has been put forward by an emi- 
nent physiologist, loses much of its startling character. Currents 
similar to those of the hairs of the nettle have been observed in a 
great multitude of very different plants, and weighty authorities 
have suggested that they probably occur, in more or less perfection, 
in all young vegetable cells. If such be the case, the wonderful 
noonday silence of a tropical forest is, after all, due only to the 
dulness of our hearing; and could our ears catch the murmur of 
these tiny maelstroms, as they whirl in the innumerable myriads of 
living cells which constitute each tree, we should be stunned, as with 
the roar of a great city.” 

There is, however, this fundamental difference between 
plants and animals; that while plants can manufacture fresh 
protoplasm out of mineral elements, animals, on the other hand, 
are obliged to procure itready made and in the long run depend 
upon plants. “ With this qualification it may be truly said that 
the acts of all living things are fundamentally one.” 

But this unity is not limited to action; Mr. Huxley main- 
tains that it extends also to form: 


“Tf a drop of blood be drawn by pricking one’s finger, and viewed 
with proper precautions and under a sufficiently high microscopic 
power, there will be seen, among the innumerable multitude of little, 
circular, discoidal bodies, or corpuscles, which float in it and give it 
its color, a comparatively small number of colorless corpuscles, of 
somewhat larger size and very irregular shape. If the drop of blood 
be kept at the temperature of the body, these colorless corpuscles will 
be seen to exhibit a marvellous activity, changing their forms with 
great rapidity, drawing in and thrusting out prolongations of their 
substance, and creeping about as if they were independent organisms, 
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“ The substance, which is thus active, is a mass of protoplasm, and 
its activity differs in detail, rather than in principle, from that of the 
protoplasm of the nettle. Under sundry circumstances the corpuscle 
dies and becomes distended into a round mass, in the midst of which 
is seen a smaller spherical body, which existe, but was more or 
less hidden, in the living corpuscle, and is called its nucleus, Cor- 
puscles of essentially similar structure are to be found in the skin, in 
the lining of the mouth, and scattered through the whole framework 
of the body. Nay, more; in the earliest condition of the human 
organism, in that state in which it has but just beeome distinguish- 
able from the egg in which it arises, it has nothing but an aggregation 
of such corpuscles, and every organ of the body was, once, no more 
than such an aggregation. 

“Thus a nucleated mass of protoplasm turns out to be what may 
be termed the structural unit of the human body. As a matter of 
fact, the body, in its earliest state, is a mere multiple of such units ; 
and, in its perfect condition, it is a multiple of such units, variously 
modified. 

“But does the formula which expresses the essential structural 
character of the highest animal cover all the rest, as the statement of 
its powers and faculties covered that of all others? Very nearly. 
Beast and fowl, reptile and fish, mollusk, worm, and polype, are all 
composed of structural units of the same character, namely, masses of 
protoplasm with a nucleus. There are sundry very low animals, each 
of which, structurally, is a mere colorless blood-corpuscle, leading an 
independent life. But, at the very bottom of the animal scale, even 
this simplicity becomes simplified, and all the phenomena of life are 
manifested by a particle of protoplasm without a nucleus. Nor are 
such organisms insignificant by reason of their want of complexity. 
It is a fair question whether the protoplasm of those simplest forms 
of life, which people an immense extent of the bottom of the sea, 
would not outweigh that. of all the higher living beings which inhabit 
the land put together. And in ancient times, no less than at the pres- 
ent day, such living beings as these have been the greatest of rock- 
builders. 

“ What has been said of the animal world, is no less true of plants. 
Embedded in the protoplasm at the broad, or attached, end of the 
nettle-hair, there lies a spheroidal nucleus. Careful examination 
further proves that the whole substance of the nettle is made up of a 
repetition of such masses of nucleated protoplasm, each contained in a 
wooden case, which is modified in form, sometimes into a woody fibre, 
sometimes into a duct or spiral vessel, sometimes into a pollen-grain, 
or an ovule. Traced back to its earliest state, the nettle arises as the 
man does, in a particle of nucleated protoplasm. And in the lowest 
plants, as in the lowest animals, a single mass of such protoplasm may 
constitute the whole plant, or the protoplasm may exist without a nu- 
cleus. 

“Under these circumstances, it may well be asked, How is one 
mass of non-nucleated protoplasm to be distinguished from another ? 
Why call one ‘ plant’ and the other ‘ animal ?’ 

“The only reply is that, so far as form is concerned, plants and 
animals are not separable, and that, in many cases, it is a mere matter 
of convention whether we call a given organism an animal or a plant. 
Phere is a living body called thalium septicum, which appears upon 
decaying vegetable substances, and in one of its fornis is common 
upon the surfaces of tan-pits. In this condition it is, to all intents and 
purposes, a fungus, and formerly was always regarded as such; but the 
remarkable investigations of De Bary have shown that, in anothet con- 
dition, the 4thalium is an actively locomotive creature, and takes in 
solid matters, upon which, apparently, it feeds, thus exhibiting the 
most characteristic feature of animality. Is this a plant? or is it an 
animal? Is it both? or is it neither? Some decide in favor of the 
last supposition, and establish an intermediate kingdom, a sort of bio- 
logical No-Man’s Land for all these questionable forms. But, as it is 
admittedly impossible to draw any distinct boundary-line between this 
no-man’s land and the Vegetable-world on the one hand, or the animal 
on the other, it appears to me that this proceeding merely doubles the 
difficulty which, before, was single. 

“ Protoplasm, simple or nucleated, is the formal basis of all life. 
It is the clay of the potter, which, bake it and paint it as he will, re- 
mains clay, separated by artifice, and not by nature, from the common- 
est brick or sun-dried clod.” 


The transformations of protoplasm, in their practical aspect, 
are thus neatly illustrated by the Professor : 











“In the wonderful story of the ‘Peau de Chagrin,’ the hero be 
comes possessed of a magical wild ass’s skin, which yields him th 
means of gratifying all his wishes. But its surface represents the 
duration of the proprietor’s life; and for every satisfied desire the skip 
shrinks in proportion to the intensity of fruition, until at length life 
and the last hand-breadth of the peau de chagrin disappear with the 
gratification of a last wish. 

“Balzac’s studies had led him over a wide range of thought ang 
speculation, and his shadowing forth of physiological truth in this 
strange story may have been intentional. At any rate, the matter of 
life is a veritable peau de chagrin, and for every vital act it is some 
what the smaller. All work implies waste, and the work of life rp. 
sults, directly or indirectly, in the waste of protoplasm. 

“ Every word uttered by a speaker costs him some physical loss; 
and, in the strictest sense, he burns that others may have light—go 
much eloquence, so much of his body resolved into carbonic acid, 
water, and urea. It is clear that this process of expenditure cannot 
go on forever. But, happily, the protoplasmic peau de chagrin differs 
from Balzac in its capacity of being repaired, and brought back to its 
full size, after every exertion. 

“ For example, this present lecture, whatever its intellectual worth 
to you, has a certain physical value to me, which is, conceivably, ex. 
pressible by the number of grains of protoplasm and other bodily 
substance wasted in maintaining my vital processes during its delivery, 
My peau de chagrin will be distinctly smaller at the end of the dis 
course than it was at the beginning. By-and-by, I shall probably have 
recourse to the substance commonly called mutton, for the purpose of 
stretching it back to its original size. Now, this mutton was once the 
living protoplasm, more or less modified, of another animal—a sheep, 
As I shall eat it, it is the same matter altered, not only by death, 
but by exposure to sundry artificial operations in the process of 
cooking. 

“But these changes, whatever be their extent, have not rendered 
it incompetent to resume its old functions as matter of life. A singu- 
lar inward laboratory which I possess will dissolve a certain portion 
of the modified protoplasm ; the solution so formed will pass into my 
veins ; and the subtle influences to which it will then be subjected will 
convert the dead protoplasm into living protoplasm, and transubstan- 
tiate sheep into man. 

“ Nor is this all. If digestion were a thing to be trifled with, I 
might sup upon a lobster, and the matter of life of the crustacean 
would undergo the same wonderful metamorphosis into humanity. 
And, were I to return to my own place by sea, and undergo shipwreck, 
the crustacea might, and probably would, return the compliment, and 
demonstrate our common nature by turning my protoplasm into living 
lobster. Or, if nothing better were to be had, I might supply my 
wants with mere bread, and I should find the protoplasm of the wheat- 
plant to be convertible into man, with no more trouble than that of 
the sheep, and with far less, I fancy, than that of the lobster.” 





CASTLE GARDEN AND NEW YORK BAY. 

HE readers of the Jovrnat will find, with the present 

number, a cartoon affording a panoramic view of the Bay 
of New York, and of Castle Garden. Castle Garden derives 
its name from the fact that, after its duties as a fortification 
had ceased, it was converted into a public saloon, or garden, 
so called. At a later day it served as a concert-room and the 
atre, but is now employed as a depot for immigrants, and as the 
headquarters of the Commissioners of Emigration. That vast 
tide of Germans, Irish, Italians, and other peoples, that annually 
land on our shores, for the greater part enter our continent 
through the portals of Castle Garden. The illustration shows 
a barge, heavily laden with immigrants, just towed from a ship 
at anchor in the bay, and discharging its living freight. 

The point of view selected by the artist is a long pier pre 
jecting into the North River, where the spectator has at his 
left, in the foreground, the old, crumbling, picturesque “Castle,” 
with “Governor’s Island” and Fort Columbus in the middle 
distance, and the shores of Staten Island at his right. The 
harbor is broad and comprehensive, where the war and com- 
mercial marine of the world can find protection. Miniatare 
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steamers and ferry-boats, Mercuries of the wave, are threading 
the open water, or hiding away in the hundred protected land- 
ing-places of the broken shore. Great ships lie at anchor, their 
bows polished and worn by the sea, their sails, as if from fa- 
tigue, flapping nerveless against the sky-sweeping masts. Huge 
dark hulls, great monsters indeed, are belching forth smoke 
from iron chimney-stacks, and moving on in straight lines with 
the seeming impulse of fate. Yachts, unrivalled in speed and 
beauty, are flashing their white wings in the sunshine. The 
gay packets of the lordly Hudson and charming Connecticut 
are sweeping along, crowded with living, hopeful beings. The 
whole scene is one of brilliant life and bustle. 

“Old Castle Garden,” which stands out at the foot of the 
island as if to watch all that enters the gate of the harbor, 
although now so dilapidated and worn, is a place of no little 
interest. In the dreamy olden times of our Holland ances- 
tors, the foundations of this dismantled fort were innumerable 
bowlders, stained with seaweed and salt, lying beyond the 
main-land, and known as the Whitehall rocks. Upon them, 
more than two centuries ago, was perched a rude fortifica- 
tion, and a consequent demand was made for land enough, 
immediately adjoining, to afford a parade-ground and a place 
whereon to erect the commandants’ houses; and thus, in time, 
was originated “the Battery,” for so many generations of 
such significance to native-born New-Yorkers. The existing 
structure, which occupies so prominent a place in our car- 
toon, was erected to meet the exigencies of “the War of 1812,” 
but no enemy invaded our harbor, and a hostile shot was never 
fired from its walls. 





THE HACK-DRIVERS OF PARIS. 





OME years ago, I drove to the Quartier Latin with a friend and 
fellow-countryman of mine, in a Paris hackney-coach. He had 
never visited the French capital before, and intrusted himself entirely 
tomy guidance. As we were alighting in the vicinity of the Sorbonne, 
our driver remarked that he had frequently, in former years, enjoyed 
the honor of serving one of the most celebrated German savanis, to 
wit, Alexander von Humboldt. “He often rode in my coach to see 
Ml Francois Arago,” said the man, while handing us our change. “ They 
were intimate friends, and I, more than once, had the pleasure of see- 
ing them together in my hack.” 
“Alexander von Humboldt died some months ago,” said my com- 


“Death does not spare even the immortals,” replied the driver, 
and then added, “ Pulvis et umbra sumus” (we are but dust and shad- 
ows). 

“Ah! you understand Latin ?” I queried. 

“T have not forgotten my Horace,” he rejoined, with a sad smile, 
and, lifting his eyes, gave a flourish with his whip, and drove away. 

My friend stood there in a quandary. “I have heard so much said 
about the ignorance of the French masses,” he exclaimed, “and here 
the first Parisian hack-driver I come across has a classical education ! 
How does that come ? ” 

I thereupon endeavored to solve the problem by relating what 
follows: In Paris there are more than six thousand hack-drivers, 
and among them are not only men who have ridden in elegant equi- 
pages, but also ex-professors, jurists, notaries, artists, priests, ete.—in 
fine, persons who innocently have been cast down, by some sudden 
change of fortune, from the pinnacle of prosperity and social position 
to the depths of want; or with whom stern Themis had a crow to 
Pick, or who had atoned for some weak moment with years of medita- 
tion behind bolts and bars. The thick veil that hides their past his- 
tory is never lifted. When they apply to the hackney-coach guild for 
employment, they are called upon to prove merely their skill as coach- 
men, and make a deposit of two hundred francs as a guarantee for the 
livery furnished them, and for the payment of any fine that the police 
might subsequently impose upon them for some misdemeanor. Wheth- 
® previously guilty or not, they are all carefully watched, and are 
Wertaken with speedy punishment so soon as any charge is sustained 
‘gainst them. 





The hack-drivers of Paris are very shrewd folk, and strive, above 
all things, to continue on a good footing with the police. When they 
have in any wise offended the guardians of public order, they at once 
endeavor to get back into their good graces, either by bringing such 
articles as may have been left by passengers in their hacks to the pre- 
fecture, or by informing them of any suspicious conversation that they 
may have overheard among their customers, It is, therefore, very im- 
prudent to express one’s self freely on political topics in the presence 
of any of this class. 

The Parisian hack-driver gets four francs per day from the asso- 
ciation, and for that sum must render sixteen hours of service. It is 
true that his hard lot is alleviated by gratuities from customers, and 
these gratuities, or contributions of “ drink-money,” are often very con- 
siderable. The driver who conveys a party of young people home 
from a merry-making is sure to get a handsome remembrance. It 
sometimes happens that he picks up a foreign prince, who has his rea- 
sons for avoiding recognition, and is rewarded with something really 
worth while. Many a king and emperor has ridden through Paris in a 
simple hackney-coach with a view to remain incognito, But the Paris 
hackmen are sharp-sighted observers. They have studied so many 
countenances that they seldom err in their judgment of their customers. 
They are perfectly aware, for instance, when they are conveying a 
jealous passenger who wants to take the object of his jealousy by sur- 
prise, and therefore stimulates him to hasten his pace under promise 
of a good extra fare ; or the lover who is fearful of missing the propi- 
tious hour; or the fugitive bankrupt who, to escape pursuit, is anxious 
to reach the railway station, and thence make his way over the fron- 
tier. Such passengers pay liberally for the time they gain. 

In addition to these extra services, the hackmen not infrequently 
resort to more questionable profits, such as conveying passengers in 
remote parts of the city without returning the proceeds to the society. 
A system of control, sufficiently vigorous and ubiquitous to render all 
this petty swindling impossible, has not yet been devised, in spite of 
every scheme and invention that could be brought to bear upon it. 
Nevertheless, these pilferings seldom occur without ruinous conse- 
quences to the guilty parties, and for the following reason: There are 
individuals in Paris who make good the defective measures resorted to 
by the society to hold the hackmen in surveillance. Their method of 
accomplishing this purpose is cunning, if not very kind. They engage 
a hack, and, when they have reached the end of their trip, pay their 
fare and drink-money like other customers, but take care to immedi- 
ately inform the managers of the hack association that they, at such 
and such an hour, drove by such and such a route to such and such a 
point, and, at the same time, accurately state the kind of money with 
which they paid the driver. A few days later, they repair to the office 
of the managers and are there handed the amount disbursed, as a rec- 
ompense for their information. This voluntary espionage has become 
a regular business, and hangs over the heads of the hackmen like the 
sword of Damocles. The slyest hack-driver in Paris has continually 
before his eyes the danger of picking up a still slyer customer, who 
may give him his gratuity with a pleasant smile, only to ruin him af- 
terward, should circumstances point that way. 





TABLE-TALK. 





T is curious to note the different lines taken by some authors 

at different periods of their lives, and the unexpected ways 

in which they break out. Horace Greeley began his career as 
editor of a literary weekly (The New- Yorker), something like 
the Round Table. Hope, the English banker, famous for his 
wealth and learning, his ugly face and his handsome wife, after 
writing some heavy books about armor and furniture, suddenly 
produced “ Anastasius,” and founded the school of Oriental 
romance, a school now extinct, but which had great vogue in 
its day. And now M. Ernest Feydeau—Fanny Feydean, as he 
has been called—the author of some of the most daring and dis- 
agreeable novels in the whole range of French literature, has 
broken ground as an art-critic, and comes forward as editor of 
the International Review of Art and Curious Objects—for thus 
we suppose we must translate cwriosité—“ objects of bigotry 
and virtue,” as Mrs. Railway-King Hudson was said to have 
called them, though we suspect the Joe is much older than she. 
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This monthly review is handsomely gotten up, and appears to be 
specially adapted to the wants of amateurs and collectors. 





The pedantry of employing technical and scientific words 
unnecessarily has often been blamed and ridiculed. But the 
present prevailing fashion of pedantry is rather to give uncouth 
forms to recognized historical names, under pretence of an accu- 
racy seldom required and often fictitious. One of the commonest 
illustrations of this propensity is the substitution of Greek for 
.Roman letters in classic Greek names, e. g., Sokrates for Socrates, 
which is really about as reasonable as katekhism for catechism 
would be. Some English periodicals, especially the Saturday 
Review, have lately adapted the same course with old English, 
French, and German names. It is hard to say what is gained 
by writing Hegbehrt and Knut for Egbert and Canute; and when 
it comes to presenting our old friends the Merovingians in the 


guise of Merwings, the thing is carried too far, and the writer 


seems to be purposely puzzling and aggravating the reader. A 
very liberally educated man may well be excused for not rec- 
ognizing the Merwings immediately. Such writing certainly 
lacks one quality of good writing—it repels rather than attracts 
readers. It is altogether too much in the “hate the profane 
vulgar, and keep them off” style, which might do very well for 
Horace and his little knot of courtier patrons, but is decidediy 
unsuited for the present age. Better the purism of Macaulay, 
who always called the great French King Lewis XTV., and care- 
fully translated the name of every Parisian street and square 
which he had occasion to mention in his history. 





An Italian journalist, quoting from an English newspaper 
the trial of a brute of the Bill Sykes species, who had murdéred 
his wife with a poker, innocently added, “‘ We do not know if 
this poker (questo pokero) be a domestic utensil or a surgical 
instrument.” The French have found out, in one sense, what 
questo pokero is. The game of poker, or, as they call it, pokkair 
(the accent very strong on the second syllable), is one of the 
most fashionable at the most fashionable clubs of Paris. Its 
introduction was peculiar, and involves a certain moral. In the 
first years of the present empire, the vice of gambling at the 
clubs had reached such a height, and in particular so many very 
young men had been fleeced, that the police felt compelled to 
interfere, and threatened to close some of the cercles. Games 
of chance were therefore prohibited by the clubs, and to avoid 
mistake, as the term was liable to different constructions, the 
several games of chance were formally enumerated, such as 
lansquenet, baccarat, écarté, etc., etc. At this juncture appeared, 
like “gods out of the machine,” some Americans, or French- 
men who had been in America, with pokkair, which, not being 
in the official list, was, of course, not prohibited by club rules. 
We believe that pokkair and kerres cobblair (Americanicé sherry 
cobbler) are the only republican institutions that have gained 
a footing under the second French empire. 





The lecture of Professor Huxley on “ The Physical Basis of 
Life,” which has lately made such a ripple in the world of 
thought, and which has carried the Fortnightly Review, that 
contained it, to the sixth edition, was sent, by the author, to this 
journal ia advance of all other publication, but the unexpected 
delay of our issue prevented us from using it upon its first ap- 
pearance. We give copious extracts from it, with some accom- 
panying observations, in this week’s Journat, and, in ac- 
cordance with the plan of our publication, shall follow it by 
the productions of other able men in this interesting field of 
inquiry. As we have shown in another place, the leading sci- 
entific men of all nations are working with great assiduity 
upon biological questions; while the results of investigation 
into the mysteries of life are not only the most attractive, but 
they take us “ where we live,” and come home with the force 





of truths which interpret to us our own nature. We have re 
ceived from Professor Foster, of University College, London, ong 
of the most accomplished of European physiologists, the first 
of a series of lectures before the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, on “The Involuntary Movements of Animals,” which 
will appear next week. These lectures are clear, fresh, bril- 
liant, original in illustration, and contain much new matter 
that will be read with interest by all classes. 





It is curious how some people reason. Forgetting that the 
art of judgment consists in estimating the influence of all the 
causes which conspire to produce an effect, they fix attention 
upon a single cause, and, if that is shown to be inadequate to 
the whole effect, they deny it to be a cause at all. When it jg 
claimed, for example, that fish diet, from its unusual amount 
of phosphatic constituents, is especially favorable to brain-na- 
trition, and, therefore, promotive of intellectual action, it is im. 
mediately asked why fishermen are not philosophers, and why 
civilization did not first arise among the fish-eating Pacific Ig- 
anders. For the simple reason that intellectual development ig 
not due to one cause, but to the codperation of many causes, 
Granting that a piscatory diet is favorable to nervous nutrition 
(which we now neither affirm nor deny), and that it is, there- 
fore, a veritable cause, it would certainly be a very funny world 
if exclusive fish-eating could turn an amphibious Otaheitan into 
a Newton. We intimated the other day that there is a relation 
between the state of the air respired and the quality of the ac- 
companying thought—that oxygenated blood being the prime 
condition of intellectual action, the perfection of the process 
must favor the highest action of the brain, and therefore the 
most difficult of the mental operations. Whereupon, it is 
asked, if this theory is good for any thing, why are Indians, 
hunters, and those who live always in the open air, so mentally 
dull, while those who inhabit ill-ventilated rooms in cities do so 
much excellent intellectual work? The answer is the same. 
For, in asserting that this is an actual cause, we by no means 
assume that it is the sole cause of intellectual results. Man is 
a very complex being, and his actions are influenced by a great 
number of agencies, all of which must conspire to produce the 
highest effect of which his nature is capable—original or crea- 
tive intellectual action. These agencies must be individualized 
in thought, and each attended to; but it is a very faulty logic 
which supposes that any one of them is adequate to the total 
result. 

Among the numerous advantages of a better scientific edu- 
cation will be the correction of errors of this kind, and the 
cultivation of better habits of reasoning. 





The difference between the heroes of the comedy of to-day 
and those of the comedy of the last century exhibits clearly and 
forcibly the change that has come over the time. It has bee 
said, when speaking of our great-grandfathers, that those whe 
drank port-wine thought port-wine. Certainly, a rich, crusty 
flavor—a mellow, broad heartiness—that characterized the last 
century, has disappeared; and there is substituted instead a 
very thin, acid form of humanity, which, to the generous We 
tion of the old time, is what claret is to port. But our recent 
comedy—accepting the mission of comedy to be what Shake 
speare described it, “to show the age and body of the time, its 
form and pressure "—awakens us to another change in our 8 
cial life. The spirit of the old comedy was its hearty, almost 
boisterous, mirth, its supreme and untroubled gayety. As dis- 
tinguished from this, the merriest humors of the new comedy 
are partially cynical; if there is a laugh, it is the laugh of sa- 
tiety, of the dlasé ; or, at best, the mirth is that of the phils 
opher who, discovering the vanity of all things, is merry ¥ 
a sort of pitiful disdain. Our latest comedy, moreover 
which Robertson’s “School” is an example—is reticent ; it ha- 
the repose of the Vere de Veres; it is nonchalant, indifferent, 
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Its motto is, “Nil admirari.” Its love-making 
and its heroism are alike—both cool and slightly scornful. It 
réflects accurately the age ; and, just as we find no rollicking 
mirth, no abounding spirits, no ripe and eager zest in the heroes 
of the mock life before the foot-lights, neither do we find them 
in the real life of the men and women around us. Mirable, or 
Rover, or Doricourt, with their huge exhilaration, their glorious 
spirits, their superb animality, are possible only in a past ex- 
jstence and a past art. Gayety is eclipsed. We are all turned 
speculators, and thinkers, and students, and economists. We 
are indifferent to almost every thing but the spirit of criticism ; 
we are fastidious, cynical, hypercritical; we affect taste, and yet 
our manners are as negative as our spirits, and we have utterly 
outgrown the magnificent suavity of the old school. We may 
well sometimes wish that our modern life could catch a little of 
the warmth and lusty abandon of a hundred years ago ; but it 
eannot be. Each age has its own type of character. 





Foreign Hotes. 

OST of the books at the sale of the library of the late Emperor Max- 
imilian of Mexico were bought by a Brussels agent for the library 
of the Empress Carlotta, who is at the present time engaged in writing 
aHistory of the Mexican Empire. Despite the mental disease of the 
poor lady, her work is said to be an exceedingly able and interesting 
one, At times the empress seems to be entirely in her right mind, and, 
for several days, nothing will occur indicative of her disease. But at 
other times she refuses to touch any food, and abstains entirely from her 
wonted literary labor, working herself up to a high state of excitement, 
weeping, sobbing, and tearing her hair. On such occasions, no one is 
able to prevail upon her to eat any thing, except the Queen of Belgium, 
who succeeds in inducing her to do so only by partaking of every mor- 

sel of food which the unfortunate ex-empress raises to her lips. 


Richard Wagner, the great German composer, who is his own libret- 
tist, composes the texts of his operas, most of which possess consid- 
erable value as poems, with wonderful rapidity. He is said to have 
Written the text of his famous “‘ Tannhiuser’’ in less than four days. 
The young French writer, who translated ‘“‘ Tannhiuser” into French 
under Wagner’s personal supervision, said that his energies as a worker 
had never been more severely taxed than when he had taken that ar- 
duous task upon himself. Wagner writes and composes, as a general 
thing, not less than sixteen hours daily, and his manuscript contains few 
or no corrections. 


Mr. Ernest Keil, of Leipsic, the publisher of the Gartenlaube, who has 
made an enormous fortune out of that popular periodical, was, not many 
years ago, a very poor bookseller’s clerk. He has managed his paper 
with consummate ability, and it has now the largest circulation of any 
journal published on the European continent. The Daheim, the most 
successful of the rivals of the Gartenlaube, and which, at one time, 
seemed likely to outstrip it in the race for popularity, has recently lost 
much of its original vigor, and its circulation is said to be decreasing. 


How great the popularity of Thiers’s “‘ History of the Consulate and 
Empire” is, may be inferred from the fact that, since the first appear- 
ance of the great work, no fewer than 117,000 sets of the expensive il- 
lustrated edition have been sold. In Belgium, besides, before the in- 
ternational copyright had been adopted, 75,000 copies of the cheap 
reprint were sold ; and one publisher in Germany has sold 50,000 copies 
of the German translation of the work. 


Both Queen Isabella and her husband, the King-consort Don Fran- 
tis, had, in Madrid, private librarians, but no libraries. In fact, except 
#few missals, not a book of any description was found in the Alcazar, 
the Toyal palace of Madrid, when the revolutionary authorities took pos- 
session of it on the night of the 13th of September. The above-men- 
tioned private librarians were, moreover, very illiterate men. 


Ivan Tourgueneff, the greatest of living Russian romancists, who for 

twenty years past has resided in his villa near Baden, is a tall old gen- 

, With a dense white beard. His daughter translates all his books 

into French, and a cousin of his prepares the German translations, so 
that all of his novels are published simultaneously in three languages. 


Professors Bunsen and Kirchhoff, whose discovery of the spectral 
malysis created so great a sensation in the scientific world a few years 
mince, have obtained new resilts, of a rather startling character, by fol- 


lowing up their researches in that direction. They will shortiy publish 
other work on the subject. 





* Eleven thousand dollars have been realized by the sale of the private 
library of the Archduke Maximilian. Most of the books containing 
marginal notes in the handwriting of the unfortunate prince had been 
removed from the library, by order of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 


. Mr. Alexander Wallace, of Colchester, England, has published a 
treatise on the culture of the yamamai, or Japanese silk-worm, being an 
account of the trials and difficulties encountered in reproducing the 
worm, from a few eggs secretly procured from Japan, and transmitted to 
Europe. This remarkable species of silk-worm feeds on the leaves of 
the common oak. 


An English journal allows itself to speak of Mr. Bright “as ar- 
regant and offensive in private society, incapable of comprehending a 
joke, and even probably harsh and overbearing in his own home.” 


The Mormons have in London 104 elders, 38 priests, 23 teachers, and 
30 deacons—always hard at work. With them there are 915 members, 
Mormonism, although originating in this country, is clearly not an 
American institution, its recruits coming almost entirely from abroad. 


“Dreams,” by Mr. Robertson, whose comedies of “ Caste” and 
“School” have been the most marked of recent dramatic successes, 
has proved a failure in London. Mr. Tom Taylor’s comedy of “ Won 
by a Head” has also been a failure. Tennyson’s “ Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere” supplied the outline of the plot for “ Dreams.” 


An English ritualistic curate purchased a coffin for the purpose of 
simulating the death, burial, and resurrection of our Saviour by entomb- 
ing himself from Good-Friday until Easter. His vicar heard of it, and 
prevented the absurdity. 


The American principle of light wheels for vehicles seems likely to 
gain introduction into England. An English firm of coach-builders 
announce that they are prepared to build light carriages on wheels im- 
ported from America. 


Geneva is said to be suffering from an epidemic of strikes, the most 
serious being by those in the building and printing trades. New York 
has been suffering from like cause in the same classes. 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon denies that, in his “Spiritual Wives,” he 
made his pictures of “‘ free love’ as samples of American religious life, 
but as peculiar, though exceptional, phases of that life. 


Among the papers of Charles Ritter, the celebrated German geog- 
rapher, several unpublished essays of considerable value have been 
found by a Berlin savant. They will probably be published some time 
next fall. 


The works of Alexis de Tocqueville continue to have a steady sale in 
France. Five thousand copies of his “‘ Democracy in America” are an- 
nually disposed of. 


Berthold Auerbach has by far the largest income of German novel- 
ists. Next to him comes Gutzkow. Spielhagen and Fritz Reuter also 
receive large copyrights. 


Victor Hugo has no more ardent admirer than the royal family of 
Holland. The King of the Netherlands has repeatedly urged the great 
poet to take up his residence either at the Hague or at Amsterdam. 


A Danish translation of “L’Homme qui Rit” is shortly to be pub- 
lished in the columns of the Copenhagen Dagblade. Mr. Oscar Gold- 
smidt is the translator. 


The King of Sweden is said to write nearly every day a poem. In 
publishing them, however, he takes extreme care to winnow the grain 
from the chaff. 


Mr. A. C. Asbjérnsen, of Christiania, announces a Norwegian trans- 
lation of Bryant’s poems. 





Che Museum. 


7 

T* “Sketches of Early Life in Boston,’’ published in our third num- 

ber, we learn that persons leaving home without leave were fined. It 
seems that Thomas More, in his “ Utopia,” seemed to consider a regu- 
lation of this sort highly desirable in a perfectly-organized community. 
He says: “ But if any be desierous to visite either theyr frendes dwell- 
ing in an other citie, or to see the place it selfe; they easelie obteyne 
licence of their Siphograuntes and Tranibores, onlesse there be some 
profitable let. No man goeth out alone, but a companie is sente furth, 
together with their princes letters, which do testifie that they have 
licence to go that journey, and prescribeth also the day of their re- 
tourne.”’ 
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There was a curious old cus- 
tom at Highgate, a place out of 
London, of swearing all travel- 
lers on the horns. In the great 
coaching days, when travellers 
to London from the north 
stopped at Highgate, at which- 
ever of its nineteen public hous- 
es it might be, out came the 
horns, fixed on a pole, and the 
passengers were sworn to eat no 
brown bread when they could 
get white, unless they liked it 
better; and not to kiss the maid 
when they could kiss the mis- 
tress, unless they liked her bet- 
ter. They were then inducted 
into all the liberties of the place. 
If they saw a swine lying in the 
gutter, they were free to lie 
down by it, if they chose; and 
much more nonsense, no doubt 
thought very dull by the poor, 
freezing coach-travellers, who, 
with stamping toes and blue noses, had been facing the icy blast for 
days and nights together. 


It has been calculated that some of the stars seen with Lori Rosse’s 
telescope shine from such an enormous distance, that light takes upward 
of 50,000 years in travelling to us from them. Now consider for a mo- 
ment the flight of a light-ray from a star at this distance on one side of 
our system to another as far off on the opposite side. For 100,000 years 
the light speeds onward—each second sweeping over nearly 200,000 
miles ; past stars and systems it rushes on, but far away, on every hand, 
are stars and other systems to which it comes not near. During 3,000 
generations of mortal men—if one can conceive that our race could last 
out that time—the pulsations of the ether are transmitted along the tre- 
mendous line which separates the two stars. Yet, during all that time 
—if we are to accept the opinion of those who hold that our earth is the 
only inhabited world—the onward-rushing light never approaches a 
single spot where sentient beings are to be found, save one tiny globe, 
around which it could circle eight times in one of the seconds which 
make up the vast period of its flight. —S¢. Paul’s Magazine. 


= 


The Chinese are as peculiar in their customs as they are in their 
features and their dress. It is not alone the oblique eyes and the 
pig-tails, that mark the Chinamen. One of their customs is a 
mark of love and respect for the dead, and seems to us a far more sensi- 
ble thing than the superstition of the Hindoos in burning the bodies of 
their widows upon the funeral pyre, or that of the western Indians in 
slaying horses over the graves of the dead, or that of the African ne- 
groes in killing prisoners for the same purpose. The Chinese make 
light frames of bamboo in the shape of horses, oxen, temples, houses, 
or any thing they may wish the dead person to possess in the world of 
shades. Then they parade the streets with these, accompanied with 
music and lighted lanterns; the processions are usually at night. 





“ Swearing at Highgate.” 


Finally they halt, and there are prostrations and reverences before these 


frames, which have been made 
gey and beautiful by co 
them with bright-colored paper, 
The torch is then applied, and 
the departed friend or relative 
of whatever was thus burned in 
effigy. The cost of this is from 
five to twenty-five dollars, and 
occasionally hundreds, for great 
men. 





It is claimed that no other 
country in the world has such 
natural advantages for the 
growth, cultivation, and manp- 
facture of silk as California pos- 
sesses. Large tracts of land are 
now being planted with mul 
berry-trees. In Los Angeles 
alone nearly a million cuttings 
= have been planted. In San Ga- 
briel, near Los Angeles, a Mr, 
Hall is laying out a veritable 
silk-town. A portion of a ranch is laid out in lots of forty acres each, 
and subdivided into portions of ten acres, of which sales are made to 
those only who will devote themselves to silk-culture. The purity of 
the mulberry-leaf grown in California is well known. 
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It is respectfully announced to the world of fashion and elegance, that RIGAUD 
& Cur., of Paris, are the only importers and manufacturers, in Europe, of the genuine 


YLANG-YLANG, and that the Soaps, Pomades, Oil, Cosmetiques, Face and 
Toilet Powders, also the perfumes for the handkerchief, 


EXTRACT OF YLANG - YLANG, 
MANILLA BOUQUET, 


YLANG - YLANG. 
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Sold only by first-class Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers throughout the 


United States and other parts of the world. 
Specia REPRESENTATIVE, 
CLIFFORD J. BALLYN, 
53 Murray St., New York. 








APPLETONS’ 
ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA 


FOR 1868. 
READY MAY 15th. 


This book, as a record of the important events of the past year, is the best, andi 
fact the only, authority on all matters relating to the material and intellectual develop- 
ment of the year, embracing POL/77CAL, CIVIL, MILITAR Y, and SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS of ALL COUNTRIES; Important Public Documents, Biography, 
Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, Science, Agriculture, Mechanical In- 
dustry, etc. = 

The London Saturday Review, notorious for its sharp criticisms, and its di 
position to find fault, is pleased to say of the “American Annual Cyclopedia, 
published by D. Appleton & Co., that it “‘is the most complete and convement 
work of reference, for recent history, for the political events of the last few years, for 
the various features of social, commercial, industrial, and scientific progress, that has 
yet come under our notice, or, we believe, that has been published.” 


WANTED.—E-xperienced Agents wanted in all parts of the country to sh 


this important work. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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@™” Applications for Advertising in 
‘‘Appletons’ Journal’’ should be addressed 
to Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, at D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St. 

Advertisements must be handed in two 
weeks before issue 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I purchased my WHeeter & Witson Sewing 
Machine in May, 1858, and have used it constantly ever 
since in making all kinds of garments worn in the family, 
with xa repairs of any sort whatever. / have never 
broken but one needle, and that not until I had used 
the machine more than seven years, and the eleven 
needles remaining of the original dozen are all in good 
working order. I cannot see why my machine will not 
last ten years longer without repairs. 

MRS. C. A. ROGERS. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE CONSTANTLY MAKING TO ALL 











Their Various Departments 


LARGE ADDITIONS OF 


FRESH GOODS, 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES, 
RECEIVED 
PER STEAMERS AND FROM THE AUCTIONS, 


TO WHICH THEY INVITE THE 


INSPECTION OF PURCHASERS 


FOR 
EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 
AND 
LOWNESS IN PRICES. 


NO PARTIES 


To Politicians and Libraries. 


AN IMPORTANT STATISTICAL WORK. 
Reproduction, by Photo-Lithography, of 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Votume I. contains from 1838 to 1844—both years 
included. 


Votume II. contains from 1845 to 1868—both years 
included. 


Sunlight, the Camera, and the Lithographic Stone 
and Presses used to reproduce a book in fac- 
simile, at a cheaper rate than it could 
have been done by types in the 
ordinary way. 


TWO VOLUMES OF 
[About 1,800 pages of closely-printed matter] 


POLITICAL STATISTICS FOR $10. 


The following is the advertisement as printed in the 
First Volume, with the type-print Photo-Lithograph- 
ically reproduced. Mr. Greeley’s manuscript copy of 
the same is also reproduced in like manner, in fac-simile : 


“In the Fall of 1837—years before the establishment 
of Tue Trisune—the October elections having devel- 
oped a popular uprising against the Jackson-Van Buren 
dynasty. which had for ten seemed invincible, I 
was moved to issue a POLITICAL REGISTER for 
1838, intended mainly to embody the election returns 
of that year, and compare them with those of some pre- 
ceding year. The reception of that little annual was 
such as to justify its reproduction for each succeeding 
year—that of 1842 only excepted—until the issue for 
1868 —— a series of thirty Annual Registers of 
Election Returns, with other useful political and statis- 
tical matter, afforded for a trifle to each reader, though 
the preparation of each issue now involves a total cost 
of more than $1,000. This Annual has been known 
successively as THE POLITICIAN’S REGISTER, 
WHIG ALMANAC, and TRIBUNE ALMANAC 
under which last name it has been issued for several 
a past. The stereotype plates of the earlier issues 
wing been consumed in the fire which destroyed The 
Tribune Building in 1845, it has for some years past 
been impossible to ure full sets of the work at any 
the ahd ory i i 





WILL BE PERMITTED TO rate, an sets from time to time thrown 

upon the market have commanded fabulous prices. 
UNDERSELL THEM. “At he i ae ie Se pg 
yet in its infancy, but giving promise of great results in 
BROADWAY, the future by ~ means distant, has rendered it possible 
FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH & TENTH STS. | to reproduce the old issues at a moderate cost; and it 
one . d —~ G limited number of full sets of i 

VW work, at least so as its contents were not ¢ m 
AN TE D—AGE NTS, should be photo-lithographed and offered to the public. 
$75 to $200 per month, that resolve, the work herewii nted is the 
Ev here, male and female, to introduce the GEN- | fruit. As it will be wholly unique, and of interest 
UINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY | to historians and politicians, I trust most the sets may 


SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $18. Fully 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a » more b iful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the *‘ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tear- 
ing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and exp or a ¢ issi m which twice that 
amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., BOSTON, MASS., or ST. 
CAUTION 

: -—Do not be imposed upon by other 
parties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 


and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


THE IMPERIALIST, 


A NEW PAPER, ADVOCATING 


A NEW GOVERNMENT. 
FOR SALE BY NEWSMEN. 
Send for sample copy. 
IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 
37 Mercer Street, New York. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


Tt has for five years been a most faithful, untiring 
Servant, and its eye is not dim nor its natural force 
abated. A multitude of garments have been made upon 
it, and not one has failed to do honor to the machine. I 
have had an opportunity of examining and using other 
varieties of machines; but I very much prefer the 
Grover & Baker stitch, for strength, elasticity, and 
beauty. I have seen no other machine so simple in 
its construction, so easily understood and kept in 
order. MRS. E. D. SANBORN, 

St. Lonis. 




















be promptly secured for Public Libraries, where they 
may be ed and remain generally accessible. 
Those who fail to obtain a set directly, will probably 
miss their only opportunity. 

“ HORACE GREELEY.” 


The complete sets of The Register and Almanac are 
comprised in two neatly-bound volumes, and are now 
ready. Price, for the two volumes, $10. 

Those wishing to secure these interesting Political 


Statistics should purchase it i ly, as only 1,000 








A reliable time-keeper is now an article 
of necessity to every one, and as such the 
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the counffy, at ly 
allow the purchaser to open 
and examine the Watch before paying, and 
if afterward it dpesn e satisfaction, we 
will exchange ifor refQnd the money. Solid 
Silver Hunting Watkhed,$:8; Gold Hunt- 
ing Watches, $70. EV@fy Watch warranted 
by special certificate from the American 
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Price List, and when you write please state 
in what paper you saw this notice. Address 
in full HOWARD & CO. Jewelers and 
Silversmiths, No. 619 Broadway, New York. 





The Riverdale Institute, 


A Collegiate School for Young Ladies, at Riverdale, on 











the Hudson. This School was established in 1863, 
primarily for the education of the daughters of the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood. Its plans admit a 
limited number of resident pupils, for a thorough mental, 
physical, and Christian training. Its position, near the 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 
highest order. 

Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS’, 90, 92 and 94 Grand 
Street, or address Mrs. Cornetia McVicar MILLER, 
Principal, Riverdale, N. Y. 


HULL’S 


UNEQUALLED 
BAY RUM SOAP. 


The choicest and best, Toilet Soap in use. 


Sold by all dealers, and wholesale by the manufac- 
turers, 32 Park Row, New York. 


COMPOSITE IRON WORKS 


CHASE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Gates, Railings, Verandas, &e, 


GARDEN AND CEMETERY EMBELLISHMENTS, 
Vases, Fountains, Statuary, &c. 
Iron Furniture, Stable Fittings, &¢., 














copies were printed. aS 109 MERCER STREET, 
=m a OS CHGS CD Oo cae Near Prince Street, Bet. Prince & Spring Streets, 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. NEW YORK. 
LADIES’ TROUSSEAUX 


FOR 


TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY DOLLARS: 
Sielie Cnet vorsvsnsneen aspesiestncecseneve 


Linen “ 
of 
<< Linen 


Dressing Sacques............----- 
¢ Laine Robe de Chambre. . ..... 
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Tucked-Yoke Cambric Night Dresses..........-- 
4 “ Embroidered. . 


BSE COVEES ccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccosces 






eerssnedediaccsdstpienenbeined at $2 50..$15 00 
eestonceseesocesesesouqostsseres at 5 00.. 3000 
ococececusneessscoceocossonsaced at 2 00.. 12 00 
seupetequeeesosecostosnovessseed at 4 00.. 2% 00 
eesececseussctoosnocssoasoonsses at 250.. 7 50 
eetvecsetsssoccenesoneseneeeooed at 3 50... 10 50 
cevcescoccccoccesconsoccoococoed at 4 00.. 12 00 
peccoecsescousesesepess --at § 00.. I§ 00 
asceevesoooscesouse at 7 00.. 21 00 
eecceeee at 10 00.. 30 00 

-at 7 00.. 14 00 

-at 4 00.. 12 00 


° 15 00 
-at 4 00.. 12 00 


30.00 


whole, or any — dy of the above OUTFIT, can be had on application, or will te sent by 
C. O. D. Every thing is made in the best possible manner, and from the very best materials, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Lapigs AND CHILDREN’s Furnisninc Dep't, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


BBO & 552 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 


STERLING SILVER WARE, 
Bronszes, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 


Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 


House w Paris: TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT 


SELTZER APERIENT. 


HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 


Hearken, all ye lean and gaunt, 
That racking, nervous headaches haunt. 
Give ear, give ear, ye bilious crowds, 
Whose cheeks the saffron bile-tinge clouds. 
Attend, attend, ye sore depressed, 
— can’t the simplest food digest. 

EE u is proffered such a draught 

ebe’s patrons never quaffed. 

ley health, and strength, 'twill soon restore, 
And stepping backward from Death’s door, 
You'll he the skilful hand that blent 
The Seltzer’s every element 
In one rare antidote, containing 
Help sure and swift for the complaining. 





PREPARED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CO., 

278 Greenwicu Street, N. Y. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


COLGATE & Co. ’S 


AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


Is particulariy adapted to the delicate skin of 
Ladies and Infants. 


Sold by all Dealers in tnt and Toilet Articles. 


¥UST PUBLISHED, 


CHEFS-D’GEUVRE 


OF THE 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 


BY PHILIPPE BURTZ. 
Pottery and Porcelain, Glass, Enamel, Metal, Gold» 
smiths’ Work, ¥ewelry, and Tapestry. 
With Profuse I!lustrations, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, AND EDITED, BY 
W. CHOFFEER. 


In one volume, octavo, 392 pp. Price, in cloth, $6.00. 
This interesting and comprehensive work on the In- 

dustrial and Ornamental Arts, just reprinted from the 

French, is the latest publication of the character, and 

one of the most valuable. It is elegantly printed. 
Mailed, post-free, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


JAMES F. BABCOCK, 


Analytical & Consulting Chemist, 
LABORATORY, 
8 BOYLSTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Accurate and Reliable Analyses of Drugs, 
Ores, Soaps, Commercial Articles, &c. 





Advice and Consultations upon the application of 
Chemistry to the Arts. 

New or Rare Chemicals of every description made 
to order. 


Sent prepaid, by return post. 
GoOooDdD BOOKS. 


New Fpysjoqnomy 5.0% Signs of — 
x 


Forms, and especially i in the Human Face Divine, 
R. 





with more than 1,000 Illustrations. By S. 
Weuts. 1 large vol. $5.00. 

Hand-book for Home cepte rovement. “How 
to Wnite,” “‘ How to * “ How to Behave,” 
and “How to Do Business. ” In x vol. Indis- 


pensable. $2.25. 

The Emphatic lott; or, The New Testa- 
ment in EGeak. With a Literal Interlinear Trans- 
lation, and a New Version in English. $4.00; in 
fine binding, $5.00. 


How to Read Character; a New Illustrated 

Mand-book of PHRENOLOGY and PuysioGcNomy, 
for SrupENTs and Examingrs, with a Chart for 
recording the sizes of the different Organs of the 
Brain. Tn muslin, $1.25; paper, $1.00. 

American Phrenological Journal. A hand- 
somely Illustrated Monthly. In its goth vol. $3 a 
year, or, with Affpletons’ Fournai, Z, 

S. R. WELLS, 

389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Address 


THE 


NEW YORK MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Is published monthly ; each number contains 112 pages, 
making two large octavo volumes yearly, of 
nearly 700 pages each. 


THE VOLUMES BEGIN IN APRIL AND OCTOBER. 


Terms, $4 per annum. Specimen numbers sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





Since its enlargement, the New York Medical Jour- 
nal contains more Reading Matter than any Monthly 
Medical Journal published in this Country. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Is published Quarterly, each number containing not less 
than 208 pages, making one large volume annually. 


The Volume begins with the January Number, 


Terms, $5.00 per annum. Specimen numbers, by 
mail, $1.00. 





As an inducement to Subscribers and others to in- 
terest themselves in extending the circulation of these 
Journals, we make the following liberal offers : 

Any person sending us the names of New Subscrib- 
ers, with the subscription money in advance, may retain 
25 per cent. of the money for each subscription, or, if 
preferred, we will send, postage paid, any of our publi- 
cations, viz. : 

For 1 new subscription and $5.00, any book or books 
costing $1.50. 

For 2 new subscriptions and $10.00, any book or 
books costing $3.00. 

For 3 new subscriptions and $15.00, any book or 
books costing $4.50. 

For 4 new subscriptions and $20.00, any book or 
books costing $6.00. 

For 5 new subscriptions and $25.00, any book or 
books costing $7.50. 

For 10 new subscriptions and $50.00, any book or 
books costing $16.00. 

For 20 new subscriptions and $100.00, any book or 
books costing $35.00. 

For 40 new subscriptions and $200.00, any book or 
books costing $80.00. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 
90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. ¥ 


UNDERGROUND | LIFE: 
MINES AND MINERS. 


BY L. SIMONIN. 
Translated by H. W. Bristow, F. R. S. 


Illustrated with 160 engravings on wood, 20 maps, 
geologically colored, and ro plates of metals and miner- 
als in chromo-lithography. 1 vol., 8vo. Price $18 


From the London Fortnightly Review. 

* A translation of the well-known and very valuable 
*Vie Souterraine’ of M. L. Simonin, by Mr. Bristow, 
of the Geological Survey; presenting the original work 
to the English public in a form more splendid than is 
given to most home products. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 





Publishers, New York. 





GILLOTT’S 
SFTEBL’ Paws, 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


THE BEST PAINTS ARE 
MASURY & WHITON’S 


READY-MADE COLORS, 
For Exterior and Interior Painting. 
Send for sample-card and directions, 


GLOBE WHITE-LEAD & ss WORKS, 
[EsTaBLisHED 1835. ] x Fulton St., N. Y. 
“ How shall we Paint?” a poses. Cloth, $1.50. 

“ Hints on House-Painting. 84 pages. Cloth, 4oc. 


WANTED—AGENTS, 


To Sell the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE, 
Price $25. ‘The simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting 
Machine « ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. . Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bos. 
ton, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


WATERS’ 


NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass, and Agraffe Bridge. 
Melodeons and Cabinet Organs, 

The best Manufactured. Warranted for six years, 

Fifty pianos, Melodeons, and Organs of six first-class 
makers, at reduced prices ” wale cash during this month. 
The same to let and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
instalments received. Second- hand i instruments at great 
bargains. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. _Warerooms, 
481 Broadway, New York. HORACE WATERS. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AMERICAN 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 
738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
rf) lustrated Price Lists sent on application. 


THE VERMONT SPRING 


Is now demonstrated to be the most reliable remedy yet 
discovered for Cancer, Scrofula, Kidney, and Cutane- 
ous Diseases, etc. The bottles are marked, “‘ Vermont 
Spring. Saxe & Co., Sheldon, Vt.” None other i is 
genuine. New Pamphlets, with Certificates from emi- 
nent Physicians and others, sent free. 

SAXE & CO., 417 Broome St., New York. 


Important to Railway Travelers. 





























In order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to 
which route to select previous to commencing your 
journey, be careful and purchase a copy of 


APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Thousands and tens of thousands of railway travel- 
ers would as soon think of starting on their journey 
without a copy of the GUIDE as without their bag- 
gage. It contains 

I. IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS TO RAIL- 

way Travelers in reference to purchasing tickets, 
. checking baggage, &c. 
Il. ONE HUNDRED RAILWAY MAPS, rep- 
resenting the e rincipal railways of the country 
West, South, North, and East, in connection 
with the time-table of the line. 

Ill. INDEX TO UPWARD OF EIGHT THOU- 
sand Towns, Villages, and Cities, in con- 
nection with the various railways, the important 
railways being represented by map. 

IV. TOURIST GUIDE TO THE WATERING 
Places and Places of Fashionable Resort 
throughout the United States and the Canadas. 

V. MONTHLY ACCOUNT OF RAILWAYS 
and their Progress. 

VI. ANECDOTES AND INCIDENTS OF 
Travel. 


VII. NEW TIME-TABLES TO DATE, etc., etc. 


Travelers will be careful and see that they get 
APPLETONS’ RAILWAY Saat It can be found 
at all the principal book-stores, book periodical news 
ae ticket offices, and hotels throughout 
the United States and the 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 








9°, 92 & 94 Grand Street, New York. 
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A BRANCH OF THE 
MASSENA SPRINGS, 


At the Spring House, in the Central Park, 
Where its apewing Saas may be procured with vir- 


tues unimpaired. > 
ptions, Chronic 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, &c. The bottled waters may 
also be had of the leading druggists. 
JOHN w. SHEDDEN- GENERAL AGENT, 
363 Bowery, cor. Fourth Street. 
The United States Hotel, at the Spring, will re- 
open JUNE 1st. Warm baths of the Spring Waters. 


KEMLO’S 
WATCH REPAIRER’S GUIDE, 


Being a complete hand-book to the young beginner in 
taking apart, putting together, and thoroughly cleaning 
the English lever and other foreign and all American 
Watches. By F. Kem1o, Practical Watchmaker. With 
Illustrations. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. For 
sale by all Booksellers in the United States. Single 
copies sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of price. 
Address A. WILLIAMS & CO., Booksellers, 

100 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE, 
THE BEST GENERAL ADVERTISING ME. 
DIUM IN THE COUNTRY. 

Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, 
90, 92 and 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


remedy for complaints of 
in Erupti 








Address 





Hap.Ley Company 


NEW 
SPOOL COTTON. 


IT IS OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 


SIX-CORD, SOFT FINISH, 
And both for Machine and Hand Sewing. 


THE BEST THREAD MADE. 

Ladies of America should insist upon having 
HADLEY THREAD. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
ge ene Sg 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 
kinds for Buildings. 














A COMPLETE FAMILY PAPER. 


The Methodist, 


A NATIONAL RELIGIOUS WEEKLY F¥OURNAL, 
Published in the City of New York. 
TERMS, $2.50 PER YEAR. 





“THE METHODIST” ‘| 


Commands the Best Literary Ability of the Church, at 
home and abroad, and represents loyally and coura- 
geously the interests of general Christianity. It is 
edited by the 


REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D. D., 
Assisted by an able Corps of Contributors, among 
whom are 


REV. BISHOP SIMPSON, D. D., 
REV. JOHN McCLINTOCK, LL. D., 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL. D., 


And many others. 


Its Eprrortat pages are always marked by able 
writing. 

Its CorRESPONDENCE, both foreign and home, is in- 
teresting and extensive; its Lirzrary DEPARTMENT 
unexcelled. 

The Sermon DEPARTMENT contains a weekly ser- 
mon from representative men of our own and other 
evangelical denominations. These sermons are fresh, 
and reported expressly for THz Metruopist. 

The department for the YounG Fovks is especially 





attractive, containing a new story every week, besides 
our CHAT WITH THE LiTTLE FoLks. 





OUR CLUB RATES—LOOK THEM OVER. 

Such subscribers as desire to club, can have THE 
METHODIST and any one of the following periodi- 
cals for one year at the rates named below, which is 
much lower than the price when the papers are fur- 
nished separately : 


The Methodist and Christian at Work.....-..... $2 so 
ss = “* American Agriculturist. -.... 3 00 
™ e ** Cultivator and Country Gen- 

SEiasdcccccosce ".. 4.00 
- se “ Hours at Home......-....--- 4 00 
- rs ** Appletons’ Journal. ........- 5 00 
= m2 “* Harper's Monthly Magazine. 5 co 
= - “* Harper’s Weekly....-...-.--- 5 00 
. o * Harper's Weekly Bazar... .. 5 00 
na = “ Hearth and Home. .....-.--- 5 00 


[<=> Persons availing themselves of our club offers 
must remit direct to our office, and not through an 


nt. 

“Oar fessines copies of THE METHODIST sent 
on receipt of two-cent postage stamp. 

(= Yearly subscriptions received at any time dur- 
ing the year, dating from the time the name is received 
at our office. 

(3 Remit in Draft, Check, Post-office Money 
Order, or Registered Letter. Address 

THE METHODIST, 


114 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
PEVOTED TO PITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





AppLetons’ JouRNAL is published weekly. It consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number illustrated, or 
accompanied by a Pictorial Supplement. It is devoted to popular current Literature, an organ of advanced 
opinion with respect to all the great interests of society, of popular Science in its best sense, and of Art. 


PRICE 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


Afppietons’ Fournal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magazine, 
or the Galaxy, pr one year, on receipt of $7.00. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS.—Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, will 


be entitled to a copy for one year GRATIS. 


Any one procuring Ten Subscribers, and remitting $40, will receive a set of Dickens’s Works in paper, price 


$s.00. Twenty Subscribers, and a remittance of $80, will entitle the sender to a copy of the Library 


Dickens or Waverley in Cloth, price $10. 50. 


ition of 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOP2DIA, edited by Gzorce Ruiptey and Cuas. A. Dana, 16 vols., 8vo, 


cloth, price $80, will be given to any person sending so Subscril 


and remittin 


g_ $200. 
Back numbers of the JOURNAL can always be supplied. a will be filled from the first number, un- 


less otherwise ordered. 
The postage within the Unit 
quarterly, in advance, at the office where received. 


© subscription will be conunved beyond t 
States, for the —— is 20 cents a 
ubscriptions from C. 


¢ time subscribed for. : 
ear, —_— yearly, semi- ly, or 
must 


accompanied with 20 cents 


additional, to prepay the United States postage. New York city subscribers will be charged 20 cents per annum 
additional, which will prepay for postage and delivery of their numbers. 


In remitting by mail, 


| il, a post-office 
aw a if lost, the order or draft can be renewed without loss to the 
name 


order or draft, payable to the order of D. Appleton & Co., is preferable to 


sender. In ordering the JouRNAL, 


uld be clearly given, with the post-office, county, and State in full. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 








APPLETONS'’ 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


We offer to teachers two hundred different text- 
books, belonging to every branch of education, prepared 
by the best talent, experience, and scholarship, in the 
belief that they will be found UNSURPASSED IN THEIR 
RESPECTIVE DEPARTMENTS. A Descriptive Catalogue 
of these works is mailed -paid to all applying for it 
Among our popular text-books are the following :— 
Cornell’s Geographies. 

Primary, goc. Intermediate, $1.50. Grammar 
School, $1.75.  High-School Geography, $1.25. 
Atlas, $2.25. Distinguished by their unrivalled sys- 
tem of memorizing the contents of a map; their admir- 
able grading; their judicious intermixture of Physical 
Geography ; and their simple and —— system of 
Map-Drawing. The New Revised Editions, accom- 
panied with magnificent maps, embody all recent geo- 
graphical changes, and have only to be tried to make 
their superior adaptation to the wants of learners mani- 
fest to ail. 

Quackenbos’s Arithmetics. 

Primary, 40c. Elementary, 60c. Practical, $x. 
Mental, 45c. High School, in preparation. Clear; 
comprehensive ; logically arranged; well graded; sup- 
plied with a great variety of examples; exact in thei 
definitions; brief in their rules; condensed and 
ing in their analyses; up to the times; teach the 
methods actually used by business men; oblige the 
pupil to think in spite of himself; FIT THE LEARNER 
FOR THE COUNTING-ROOM as no other series does; the 
only books that a progressive teacher can afford to use; 
PERFECT text-books, WITH NO DEFECTS. Such is the 
verdict pronounced by teachers on our new Arithmetics. 
Such are the features that are introducing them into 
schools everywhere. 

These Arithmetics recognize the great financial 
changes of the last seven years, the increase in prices, 
the difference between gold and currency, &c. Thi 
describe the different classes of U. S. Securities, 
show how to find the comparative results of investments 
in them. They are particularly full and thorough on all 
the branches of mercantile Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Histories. 

Elementary History of the U.S.,75¢. Illustrated 
School History of the U. S.. $2.00. These works 
have been brought down to the summer of 1868. 
Fresh, accurate, and impartial, they are pronounced by 
the best teachers the best text-books on United States 
History. Their great distinguishing feature is the 
interest with which the narrative is invested. The 
style, clear and simple, yet dignified, forcible, and often 
eloquent, inspires the learner with a love of the subject, 
and a taste for historical reading in general. 
Quackenbos’s Grammars. 

First Book in Grammar, soc. An English 
Grammar, $1.00 These books make thorough gram- 
marians with half the labor to the teacher required by 
any other system. They are philosophical, clear, con- 
sistent, practical, bold in their reforms, make the learn- 
ing of Grammar easy, make the teaching of Grammar 
a positive pleasure. Such is the testimony of our best 
educators, as shown by their letters in our Circular, 
where hosts of recommendations are published. 
Quackenbos’s Rhetoric, $1.75. 
Quackenbos’s First Lessons in Composi- 

tion, 90c. 

These books have almost entirely superseded every 
other on the same subject, and are confessedly the 
most thorough and practical. Ay the last Regents’ 
Report it appears that 127 Academies of the State 
of New York use QuACKENBOS’s RueToRic, wile 
the number thai use all other text-books on the sub- 
ject ts only 34. 

Quackenbos’s Natural Philosophy, $2.00. 

Everywhere used, and everywhere commended as 
the most useful text-book on this important subject. 
Harkness’s Classical Series. 

Latin Grammar, $1.75.. Latin Reader, $1.g0. 
Introductory Latin Book, $1.25. Latin Com 
tion, $1.50. First Greek Book, $z.75. This i 
has received the unqualified commendation of many of 





the most eminent professors and teachers. Each vol- - 


ume, as it has issued from the press, has been received 
with a degree of enthusiasm unsurpassed in our ex- 
perience. 

Youmans’s New Chemistry, $2.00. 

An invaluable compend, the merit of which is at- 
tested by the large number of editions through which it 
has already passed. The best and latest authorities 
have been consulted, and no pains have been spared to 
make the work an accurate exposition of the great laws 
of Nature. 

Huxley and Youmans’s Physiology,$ 2.00. 

A thorough and comprehensive treatise, which has 
been received with soneaiie favor, and is undow 
the best text-book on Physiology and Hygiene for Hi 
Schools, Acad i . S i ies, and C leges. 

Specimen copies of any of the above works mailed 
post-paid to teachers and school officers, on receipt of 
one-half the retail price. Confident that they possess 
superior claims to consideration, we ly i 
gressive teachers to examine them. Favorable terms 
made for introduction. 

D. APPLETON & CoO., 
9°, 92 and 94 Grand St., N. ¥ 
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LICENSED BY THE UNITED STATES AUTHORITY. 
S. C. THOMPSON & CO’S 
GREAT ONE DOLLAR SALE 


OF DRY GOODS, DRESS GOODS, LINENS, COTTONS, FANCY GOODS, ALBUMS, 
BIBLES, SILVER-PLATED WARE, CUTLERY, LEATHER, AND GER- 
MAN GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, Etc., Erc. 
These articles to be sold at the uniform price of ONE DOLLAR EACH, and not to be paid for until you 
know what you are to receive. 
THE MOST POPULAR AND ECONOMICAL METHOD OF DOING BUSINESS IN THE COUNTRY. 

The goods we have for sale are described on printed slips, and will be sent to any address at the rate of ten 
cents each, to pay for postage, printing, etc. It is then at the option of holders, whether they will s One 
Dollar for articles or not. 

The smallest article sold for One Dollar can be exchan, for a Silver-plated Five-bottled Revolving Caster, or 
your choice of a variety of other articles upon Exchange List, comprising over 300 useful articles, among 
= = 100 poy books of the day, not one of which could be bought at any retail country store for nearly 

uble the amount. 





d Terms to Ag»rnts. 
We send as commission to Agents, 


For a Club of Twenty, and $2.00, 
za yards Sheeting; Ruffled Silk Parasol; Ornamented Black Walnut Work-Box; Ornamented Black Walnut 
Whiting Desk; 100 Picture Photogra h Album; ro yards Gingham, extra quality; Splendid Steel-bladed Carv- 
ing Knife and Fork with Steel to match; Splendid Worsted Breakfast Shawl. 
Hor a Club of Thirty, and $3.00, 
Complete works of Shakespeare, Scott, and Milton, Illustrated, Rub = Green English Cloth, Full Gilt, sides 
and edges; Elegant Ruffied Silk Parasol; 20 yards of Sheetin ies’ Fancy Square Wool Shawl; Harris 
Cloth Pants Pattern; White Linen Table-Cloth ; Embossed Table S read; Violin and Bow; Fancy Dress Pat- 
tern; Pair Ladies’ Extra Quality _ Boots; roo Picture Morocco Photo h Album; Elegant Ivory-handled 
led Silk Fan; One dozen Large Size Linen Towels; Honey-Com uilt ; Ladies’ Solid Bi Walnut 
riting-Desk ; Ladies’ Solid Black Walnut Work-Box; One dozen Linen ———-: 15 yards Best Quality 
Print; ay” fae piece Linen Diaper; 6 yards All-Wool Shaker Flannel; 12 yards Delaine; Musket; Shot Gun; 
Austrian Genuine Meerschaum Pipe. 
For a Club of Sixty, and $6.00, 


Complete works of mp Scott, Moore, Byron, Burns, and Milton, Illustrated, Ruby or Green English 
=, Full Gilt sides and Elegant Ruffled and Lined Silk Parasol; Black Alpaca Dress — 2 yards 

tin Pair me Comb F Ouilts: Cylinder Watch ; Double-Barrel Rifled Pistol; Marseilles ts We 
Roe pi torial Dictionary, 600 Engravings, 1,000 pages; 34% yards Doeskin for Pants and 
Shot Gun ; “Springfield Rifle. 

For a Club of One Hundred, and $10.00, 
pac Set, “* rin cach Volume; €3 vars wm me s “aaa ~— Edition, handsomely bound, with 16 full- 
page Illustrations in each Volume; 65 yards Sheeting; 25 s Hemp tin Splendid Alpaca Dress Pat- 
tern; Silver Hunting Cased Watch; 734 yards Doeskin for Suit; emp Carpeting: S Gun; Worcester’s Illus- 
trated Unabridged Dictionary, 1,800 pages, 3,000 Engravings. 

(og Commissions For Larcer CLuss In Proportion. 


Take particular notice of this: (4 Be sure and send money in ALL CASES by REGISTERED 
LETTER, which can be sent from any Post-office. We cannot be responsible for money lost, unless some 
precautions are taken to insure its safety. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. Send your address in full, Town, County, and State. 
Ss. C. THOMPSON & CO. 
\ 136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. |T.B. BYNNER &CO., 


—— IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Tue § Puate Warcues WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
MADE BY THE 


American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. _Agency for American Watches, 


Are by far the best Watches made in the United DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, And every variety of 


Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 
eee Ge maauictese of Gass Reoade FINE JEWELRY, 
No. 189 BROADWAY, 


Watches is not even attempted except at Wal 
T. B. Bywwer, NEW YORK. 


THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 
WIND AT THE STEM. 
F. F. Quinrarp. 
Price Lists sent oF on | application. 


For sale by Watch-Dealers generally. 


-ZION’S HERALD, 


A Weekly Religious and Literary 
Fournal. 
46th YEAR. 
REV. GILBERT HAVEN, EDITOR. 


With Five Assistant Eprrors and more than Firty 
ConTRIBUTORS, among whom are 
Tueopore L. Cvyer, 
F. H. Newnatt, 


bster’s 
; Kentucky 





MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Winners of the Paris Exposition Medal, 
and Seventy-five other First Prizes. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED 


STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


IN THEIR DEPARTMENT. 


A Mason & Hamlin oun single-reed Or- 
, in walnut case, 





Ase. STEVENS, 
D. D. Wuepon, 


$50. 


A n ty 9eumee one J. D. Futron, C. C. Hazewett, 
Organ, wi Stops, tremulant an B. K. Peirce, James Repratn, 
A Mason & Hamlin ¢-cctave double-reed Cab- $125; | rmooone Tiron, Je McCurocr, 
inet — stops, and the Mason Misses WARNER, BisHor THomson, 
& Hamlin improved Vox Humana stop, in Lucy Larcom, “Witty Wisp,” 
walnut case— Puese Cary, E. O. Haven. 


the best int vente eee its class that can be 


Zion’s Heratp is of the size of Harper’s Weekly, 
is cut and stitched, and is printed in the best style, on 
the Riverside Press. 


The Cheapest Religious Journal in the Country. 
Terms, $2.50 per year, in advance. Single Copies, 
prepaid, ro Cents. 
E. D. WINSLOW, Publishing A gent, 
No. 1x Corghill. Boston. 


I 7°: 
ot les at proportionate One 
all, fixed ant fnvareble — = 
New Descriptive and Illustrated Circulars just issued. 
Sent free to any applicant. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont Street, Boston. 
596 Broapway, New York. 





| that period. 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


(ESTABLISHED 1%45,) 


112 & 114 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets, Securely Invested, over $11,000,000, 
Tue Property or THE ASSURED. 


The Business of the Company is Strictiy Mutual. 





Ten-Year Non-Forfeiture Plan. 


The system popularly termed ‘‘ The Non-Forfeiture 
Plan” was crig d and first p d to the public 
by this Company in their well-known “ Ten-Year 
Non-Forrerrure Pouicy,” in the year 1860; and its 
perfect adaptation to the wants of every class im the 
community, obviating every reasonable objection to 
Life Insurance, is shown from the fact that every Com- 
pany has been compelled, in defé to public opinion, 
to adopt it, although in many cases it is done in such a 
way as considerably to impair its value. It has received 
the UNQUALIFIED APPROVAL OF THE BEST. BUSINESS 
MEN OF THE LAND, large numbers of whom have taken 
out policies under it, simply as an investment. 

The Non-Forfeiture, after the second payment, is 








| not dependent on mere vague indefinite statements in 


office circulars, but is specifically guaranteed by the 
terms of these policies. 


Divisible Surplus, clear of all Liabilities, 
Jan. 1, 1869, $1,689,282.17. 








The progress of the Company, for the last five years, 

has been as follows : 

Increase of Assets Cash Divi- 
Assets at end 

a ply over _— dends ed 
1864. . . .$3,741,078.48. . -Pemaaane. 74 ----$93,555-38 
1865.... 5,018,349.06.... 1,277,370.58.... 250,384.14 
1866.... 7,009,092.25.... 1,990,643.19.... 282,224.21 
1867.... 9,159,753-91---- 2,150,661.66.... 381,958.87 


1868. ... 11,000,822,60.... 1,841,068.69.. .1,225,865.26 





Total, . . ..$8,295,155.86 $2,233,987.86 


As will be seen, the Assets have increased, in five 
years, over Eight Million Dollars, notwithstand- 
ing over Two Million Dollars have been return- 
ed to policy-holders in Dividends, and over Two and 
@ hal; Million Dollars paid for losses during 


Titetad. Aarl a 


annually, and are avail- 
able IMMEDIATELY AS CASH IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
In this Company the insured always has a dividend 
which can be used in the payment of the SECOND AND 
ALL SUBSEQUENT ANNUAL PREMIUMS. Its Dividend 
System is the “Contribution Plan,” by which each 
member is charged the exact cost of his insurance, and 


ds are 





| receives back his surplus payments. These dividends 


can remain with the Company, participating in its 
earnings, and may be used at any subsequent period in 
the payment of premiums. 
New Business in 1868—9,105 new Pol- 
icies, insuring - $30,765,947.67. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres't and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGART, M. ~~ Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D., Baan ines. 





CHAS. WRIGHT. M. D., Asst. Med, Examiner. 


[May 15, 1869. 









